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THE WARTIME TEMPER OF THE STATE 


By Richard W. Husband 
State War Historian of New Hampshire 


From the first of August, 1914, New 
Hampshire was unneutral, both in 
thought and in speech. At the very 
outset the citizens of the state were 
strongly inclined to take sides in the 
conflict that broke out so fiercely and 
unexpectedly in Europe. Quickly 
and openly they judged, and the great 
majority formed the conviction to 
which they have adhered steadfastly 
to this day. Even the President’s 
great neutrality proclamation failed 
to influence materially the spirit. of 
New Hampshire men and women. 
Germany was held responsible for 
bringing an unjustifiable war upon a 
Europe desirous of peace. 

The violation of the guaranteed 
neutrality of Belgium was vigorously 
condemned. The reports of the 
brutal treatment accorded to innocent 
non-combatants in Belgium, France 
and Serbia were at first not credited, 
but this feeling changed to deep 
resentment and horror when the un- 
believable was proved to be true. 
The alliance with the conscienceless 
Turk, murderer of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Armenians and Syrians, 
deprived Germany of almost the last 
vestige of sympathy she might still 
have enjoyed. The fiendish slaying 
of Edith Cavell affected our state 
profoundly. 

There was outspoken applause 
when Great Britain entered the strug- 
gle because Germany had violated 
her treaty with Belgium. As the 
German army approached Paris in its 
first rapid advance, New Hampshire 
not only realized keenly that an 


ancient friend was in serious danger, 
but a deep humanitarian impulse 
arose which it would have seemed 
impossible to awaken in‘ the heart of 
the American nation for the distress 
of a people three thousand miles 
distant. With ‘the greatest ‘satisfac- 
tion we learned that an American 
had organized a relief committee to 
feed and clothe and otherwise assist 
the stricken and helpless. in the 
districts which had been so wantonly 
pillaged and destroyed. 

The introduction of poisonous 
gases and of submarine warfare gave 
the final touch to an already over- 
strained patience so that discussion of 
active interference by the United 
States was no longer uncommon. It 
is characteristic of New Hampshire 
men and women, as it is character- 
istic of the whole of our country, 
that the prime motive in the expres- 
sion of readiness to participate in the 
war rested upon a feeling of resent- 
ment that a nation could commit such 
outrages against civilized man, rather 
than upon a desire for revenge because 
of direct loss of American. lives and 
American property. When, however, 
the sinking of the Lusitania proved 
that the humane instincts of civilized 
nations were unknown to the German 
militarists, New Hampshire seemed 
ready for war. There was little 
argument as to whether submarine 
warfare was justified on the ground 
of military expediency. The whole 
trend of thought showed an unalter- 
able belief that exposing innocent 
women and children and even non- 
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combatant men to the perils then 
experienced in sea travel was intol- 
erable. Although it had been pub- 
lished in all our newspapers that 
Germany gave official notice to 
Americans to keep off the Lusitania 
when it was about to. make its last 
fateful journey, there were few in our 
state who believed that the German 
military authorities would dare to do 
so frightful a deed. There was no 
patience with the idea that Americans 
could be bullied into acceptance of 
this curtailment of their rights. 
They had the right to travel on the 
high seas and no nation would venture 
to act so contrary to accepted ideas 
of civilization as to sink a vessel filled 
with neutral travelers going from one 
part of the world to another on legit- 
imate business. 

Few in our state sympathized for a 
moment with the McLemore resolu- 
tion warning Americans to keep off 
the sea. We had the right to travel 
where we pleased, outside the actual 
theatre of war. It did not occur to 
us that it would be necessary to resort 
to arms in order that this right 
might be respected. The usual con- 
duct, the ordinary doctrines, the com- 
mon humanity of advanced nations, 
we believed, would prevail with 
German high officers so that they 
would surely issue commands that 
peaceful travelers were not to be 
molested. When we found that they 
were no respecters of international 
law, or of the universally accepted 
tenets of Christian nations, New 
Hampshire was ready to resist. 
From that time until April 6, 1917, 
our state waited, and not very 
patiently, for a declaration by the 
President and the Congress that the 
United States as a whole would oppose 
to the utmost of its ability the bar- 
barous methods of warfare now 
adopted for the first time among 
modern peoples. 

From the time war was declared in 
Europe the citizens of New Hampshire 
displayed a noble humanitarian spirit 
in coming to the aid and relief of 
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suffering people in the afflicted areas. 
Surgical dressings societies, organized 
by the Woman’s Civic Federation 
of the state, existed in many towns 
and cities and sent abroad large 
quantities of materials. In addition 
to these the Peter Bent Brigham soci- 
eties should especially be mentioned. 
The Committee for Belgian Relief, 
under the leadership of Herbert 
Hoover, was receiving much financial 
aid from our citizens. Care of 
French orphans, assistance to wounded 
French soldiers, and the furnishing of 
general supplies for the French Red 
Cross, were enterprises to which many 
were devoting much time. The Cana- 
dian Red Cross received from New 
Hampshire many thousands of sur- 
gical dressings, bandages, and other 
field and hospital necessaries, while 
contributions were generously made 
to the Canadian Patriotic Fund. 
Here and there in the state there 
were contributions of money and of 
materials made for the relief of other 
stricken nations, as, for example, 
the Serbians and Armenians. Our 
lack of neutrality, shown by the great. 
extent and enthusiasm of these soci- 
eties, is very striking. 

To such a degree had these various 
organizations occupied the attention 
of: the people and seized upon their 
sympathies that it was some time 
after the opening of the war in 1914 
before the American Red Cross suc- 
ceeded in gaining an effective en- 
trance into the state. A state chapter 
was created in Concord somewhat 
early, and gradually from this an 
organization was built up throughout 
New Hampshire with local branches 
owing allegiance to it. The spread of 
this definite organization, however, 
was comparatively slow until the 


_ United States itself actually became 


involved in the war. From that 
point the spread of the Red Cross 
proceeded very rapidly and extended 
so widely that when the state chapter 
determined in the autumn of 1917 to 
dissolve, in harmony with a new 
national Red Cross plan of organ- 
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ization, about 150 local branches had 
already been created. 

The nation at large is apt toestimate 
the humane spirit of the war by the 
degree to which the Red Cross was 
supported. The first drive for 
membership in the state took place 
during the months of February and 
March, 1917, at which time over 
38,000 members were enrolled. The 
second drive occurred in December of 
the same year, when 84,000 members 
were obtained. One year later, in 
December, 1918, the splendid total 
of 122,000 was reached. In the 
meantime, two campaigns for larger 
subscriptions were made, the first of 
which brought into the treasury of 
the Red Cross $285,000, and the 
second, $525,000. The combined 
contributions which New Hampshire 
has made to the Red Cross show a 
grand total of about $1,100,000, 
exclusive of a large number of un- 
recorded private gifts and offerings. 
In another way the activities of the 
Red Cross may be measured—that is, 
by the production of surgical dressings, 
knitted goods and garments. Up 
to the present time this amounts to 
1,849,301 articles. Ina third way the 
beneficent spirit of the Red Cross was 
manifested, in the work done in the 
Home Service Section by way of giving 
information to the families of soldiers 
and sailors and assisting them with 
advice or with money in case of need. 
The Home Service Section has seen 
the great majority of those entering 
the service in order to give them useful 
information, and has come into close 
contact with 50 per cent of the 
families of all who have gone from 
New Hampshire. It is a splendid 
testimony to the hold which the Red 
Cross has upon the confidence and 
esteem of the state that all of these 
activities have continued since the 
signing of the armistice and entirely 
in a spirit of helpfulness toward the 
suffering of the world. The nursing 
department of the Red Cross was also 
very energetic in recruiting nurses for 
army service, and in consequence 
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suceeded in completely filling the 
state’s quota of army nurses. 

The first attempt to induce the 
state systematically to make itself 
ready for engaging in war, provided 
war became inevitable, resulted in 
the formation of the New Hampshire 
League to Enforce Peace. The work 
of the league consisted chiefly in 
holding patriotic meetings throughout 
the state, in distributing educational 
and propagandist pamphlets, and in 
assisting other enterprises, especially 
engaged in active preparation for the 
war. Among the most valuable serv- 
ices of the league was its offer to 
collect money in the state for the work 


‘of the Committee on Public Safety. 


The total amount contributed for this 
purpose was somewhat more than 
$30,000, after which the state assumed 
the expenses of the committee. 

The outline given so far might lead 
to the impression that every citizen 
of New Hampshire and even every 
resident showed enthusiasm for the 
war and the highest type of loyalty. 
Nevertheless, this was not true. 
There was much apprehension felt. 
lest outrages might be committed 
against essential industrial plants and 
against public utilities such as had 
occurred in many states. Suspicion 
was directed against classes and 
individuals, and frequently it seemed 
that the suspicion was justified. The 
Federal. Government took certain 
measures to guard against calamities 
of this kind by assigning companies 
of the Vermont and Massachusetts 
National Guard to protect bridges 
and other vulnerable spots along the 
railway lines. A few members of the 
New Hampshire National Guard were 
stationed about the State House and 
State or Federal buildings in Concord. 
Apart from these few instances it was 
expected that all property would be 
safeguarded by private enterprises. 
For some time the minds of many 
people were not free from anticipation 
of disaster, and appeals for protection 
were frequently made. It gives im- 
mense satisfaction, therefore, to be 
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able now to record that throughout 
the whole course of the war not a 
single attempt was made to inflict 
damage upon either public or private 
places. The breaking of a dam in 
the central part of the state was for 
some days attributed to seditious 
persons or alien enemies. Investiga- 
tion proved that the break occurred 
through natural causes. 

In harmony with the prevailing 
apprehension of the state, the Com- 
mittee on Public Safety appointed a 
sub-committee on state protection 
whose duties were defined in the 
following words: ‘‘To coéperate with 
the military and other pertinent 
authorities in making plans and 
securing organizations for the general 
maintenance of order within the 
state, and to assist local authorities 
in the suppression of disorders; to 
assist local and state authorities in 
anticipating dangerous activities of 
irresponsible persons; in general to 
help to maintain a healthy condition 
of individual relations to the state.”’ 

From what has been said above it 
. is obvious that certain of these func- 
tions were unnecessary. There were 
no uprisings in the state, although 
some timid citizens were fearful that 
the enforcement of the selective 
service law might lead to disorder, 
nor was it at all certain that the aliens 
residing within the state would be so 
loyal as they afterwards proved to be. 

The one real difficulty in connection 
with the protection of the state con- 
sisted in the words and acts of ‘‘irre- 
sponsible persons”’ in their “individual 
relations to the state.”’ Almost as 
soon as war broke out local commit- 
tees on state protection were appointed 
in all towns and cities of the state, 
but these did not seem to take their 
duties seriously. At all events they 
rarely reported cases of disloyalty or 
of failure to codperate in the work of 
the nation. During the first few 
months of the war our long settled 
habit of letting each man do as he 
pleased still prevailed, and when a 
rare case of suspected disloyalty was 
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reported it was commonly accom- 
panied by an apology. Only after 
our own boys began to approach the 
point of danger, and only after per- 
sonal deprivations were felt at home, 
did our citizens realize keenly that 
those who were not whole-heartedly 
with us were against us. Then 
reports were sent in frequently and 
without apology. Complaints were 
made of those who tried to excuse 
Germany, of those who criticized our 
Government or the President, of 
those who spoke against the operation 
of the draft, and even of those who 
refused to contribute to the various 
war funds. The interesting point 
here is that without doubt actual 
disloyalty became less, whereas the 
reports became more numerous. 

Occasionally strong objection was 
expressed to the bringing into the 
state of newspapers printed in foreign 
language. This was especially true 
of Russian and Lithuanian newspapers 
issued after the revolution in Russia. 
Some of our citizens were not satisfied 
with the Federal requirement that a 
true translation should be deposited 
with the postmaster at the place of 
issue, and insisted that such transla- 
tions should appear in the newspapers 
themselves in parallel columns with 
the originals. It was a laudable 
desire, particularly after it was dis- 
covered that certain papers of revolu- 
tionary tendency were sent into the 
state by express, whereas their pub- 
lishers had been forbidden the use 
of the mails. Investigation showed 
that in these few cases the Federal 
authorities raided the establishments 
where the printing of the papers 
occurred, and further publication was 
prevented. 

An excess of zeal was sometimes 
manifested, as in the case where com- 
plaint was made that soldiers on 
agricultural furlough were loafing 
instead of working on the farm. 
Complaints were also forwarded that 
certain men received deferred classifi- 
cation and that the agricultural or 
industrial enterprises which were the 
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basis for receiving the classification 
requested were immediately aban- 
doned. It was extremely difficult to 
discover the exact facts, and too often 
it was divulged that personal feeling 
magnified the offense or led even to 
imaginary charges and unfounded 
complaints. When this was discov- 
ered the cases were quietly dropped. 
One singular case arose where a 
man accused a neighbor of -disloy- 
alty, and actually manufactured doc- 
uments and forged the neighbor’s 
signature in order to substantiate his 
claim. 

Disloyalty and neglect of duty were 
variously treated as occasion de- 
manded. Sometimes a hint from the 
Committee on Public Safety directed 
to the suspected, or guilty persons, 
was sufficient to cause a complete 
cessation from any outward signs of 
disaffection. In certain notable cases 
the local Committees on Public 
Safety sent representatives to the 
persons suspected, and by argument 
or occasional threat effected a con- 
version. Here and there the individ- 
ual was actually brought before the 
local committee and granted a hear- 
ing. In all such instances the culprit 
was forced to make amends before the 
hearing closed, and promised to con- 
duct himself loyally for the future. 

By far the greater number of cases, 
and all serious ones, were immediately 
referred to the special agent of the 
Department of Justice. This depart- 
ment maintained an office at Ports- 
mouth during the early months of the 
war. It was later discontinued and 
a special agent with three assistants 
located in Concord. The splendid 
work of the special agent would form 
a chapter in the history of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, but it is deserving of 
recognition and gratitude on the part 
of the people of New Hampshire. No 
suspicious circumstances in the state 
passed without investigation, and few 
remained unaccounted for at the 
termination of the war. 

It was mentioned above that fear 
was frequently expressed and appre- 
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hension felt that the enforcement of 
the selective service act might lead 
to disorder and even to rioting. This 
was indeed no more the case in New 
Hampshire than it was anywhere 
throughout the country, but it is 
interesting to note the gradual change 
of attitude toward the draft from 
month to month as the war progressed. 
At the beginning one heard most 
frequently the remark made _ by 
young men that they would never 
wait for the draft and thereby be 
disgraced but rather that they would 
enlist immediately. This was, of 
course, not the only reason for volun- 
tary enlistment, and we are proud of 
the record of New Hampshire in this 
respect. The state sent into the 
service more than 20,000 persons, of 
whom only 7,971 were ¢alled under 
the selective service act; all others 
enlisted voluntarily. Expressed in - 
figures, more than 60 per cent of those 
in the service entered by enlistment 
rather than by induction. This per- 
centage is considerably larger than that 
which obtained throughout the 
country. 
Nevertheless, the feeling that the 
selective draft was a natural way to 
enter the service of the country 
rather than a disgrace gradually 
sprang up throughout the state. 
This change of attitude was not imme- 
diate nor sudden. During the first 
six months that the selective service 
act was in operation a_ noticeably 
large number of young men claimed 
exemption and even protested against 
the decisions of the physicians who 
made their physical examination. 
This was not wholly due to disloyalty 
but arose partially from a feeling that 
was fairly wide spread,—that the war 
would be finished before the winter of 
1917. With this in view many young 
men felt that it would be an extreme 
hardship for them to give up their 
usual occupation for the few months 
they might be required ‘to spend at 
Camp Devens, and all to no purpose. 
And yet there was too often manifested 
in those days a real fear of military 
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service and a dread of the dangers 
incident to warfare. 

When, however, the German drive 
in the spring of 1918 forced the allies 
back and the nations opposed to the 
Germans experienced the greatest 
despondency that they had felt since 
September, 1914, even personal oppo- 
sition to entering the service dis- 
appeared. It was then a very notice- 
able thing that those soon to become 
subject to the draft quietly awaited 
their turn without apparent fear or 
hesitation or rebellion against the 
decisions of the local or district 
boards. In fact the spirit of fairness 
so characteristic of the boards made a 
deep impression upon the men whose 
cases were being considered, with the 
result that a genuine appreciation of 
these boards was not uncommonly 
expressed. Members of the boards 
commonly accompanied those about 
to be inducted to the trains which 
they were to take to camp and said 
farewell to the boys as they did to 
their own friends or members of their 
own families. Of the same nature 
was the feeling of pride of possession 
manifested by each town in its own 
boys whether already at the front or 
about to leave for the service. The 
towns of New Hampshire are suffi- 
ciently small to permit of a close 
acquaintanceship among the families 
resident within the town, and this 
acquaintanceship ripened into a 
community spirit which frequently 
resembled that of a large family. 

One of the important contributing 
factors to the development of a com- 
munity spirit is to be found in the 
town pride fostered by the constant 
labors of the local historians in making 
a complete record of all who entered 
the service from each town. Here we 
should also bear special testimony to 
the fairness and indefatigable labors 
of the governor and the adjutant 
general of the state whose interpreta- 
tion of the rules of the selective 
service act, assignment of quotas, 
and arrangements for carrying out 
smoothly the transportation of troops, 
contributed most admirably to the 
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splendid feeling of friendship and 
coéperation among the citizens. 

One of the best methods of estimat- 
ing the wartime temper of the state 
is by making a tabulation of the 
subscriptions to the various war 
activities. It is impossible to list 
these accurately, inasmuch as the 
campaigns in many instances were 
not organized in such a way as to 
render it possible to distinguish 
between the subscriptions made in 
New Hampshire and those made in 
other states. Frequently the sub- 
scriptions of individuals or com- 
munities were not forwarded to a 
central state agency, with the result 
that New Hampshire lost its due 
credit. It is improbable that an 
accurate account of our contributions 
can ever be compiled. At present it 
is quite impossible to trace some of 
the funds, while others can be traced 
only partially. This is especially 
true of contributions made by fra- 
ternal organizations and various other 
societies. Particularly regrettable is 
it that the Belgian Relief Fund cannot 
be traced more accurately, for it is 
quite certain that the amount given 
in the table is not more than half of 
what it should be. The following 
table is the best that we are able to 
make. 

LOANS 
Liserty Loans 
$9,894,900 


NE as SWAKKica eee eudeesanewneea 15,484,400 
> eee mee 17,282,300 
iain oi. 40'd ckGobesevacessieee 29,346,640 

Chie haw addvessssaceaeans $72,008,240 


The total Liberty bonds held in the 
United States is $16,851,699,300. 
New Hampshire holds about $164 per 
person, whereas the country holds 
$153 per person. 

War Savings (to the close of the 
war) $4,302,368 . 08. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

MN uo ac oa vo Davews eae eee ie $1,054,000 .00 
MENTS 7 <o cnc cai crealta ewamae a 350,000 .00 
= Te ae eS er ee kre 7,000 .00 
pO | eee error err re 52,000 .0O 
War Camp Community Fund......... 5,094 .67 
pf ON |, rrr rt 16,000 .00 
I Ins cabana ceeded weane 10,000 .00 

Elks War Relief Fund................ 


Armenian and Syrian Relief........... 
Hospital Ship Carrier (Colonial Dames) . 
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bs eer eer eres 1,089 .00 
ee a er 2,935.73 
Federation of Women’s Clubs.......... 42,627.82 
Belgian Relief (N. E. Belgian Relief 

SE a ot Cie nie herr ie baie 10,464.24 
Committee on Public Safety.......... 39,326.50 
United War Work Campaign......... 1,000,879 .00 


The willingness with which people 
of the state deprived themselves of 
things they ordinarily regarded as 
necessities and the actual effort they 
expended in doing those things which 
were considered advantageous to the 
country while at war, offer a notice- 
able proof of the splendid patriotism 
of the state. The restrictions im- 
posed by the food administrator and 
the fuel administrator were endured 
just as they were endured by all of 
the inhabitants of the United States. 
On the other hand, the increase in the 
production of food in gardens and on 
farms was a_ heartening triumph. 
The details of this it is unnecessary 
now to give as they are known 
through the report of the Federal food 
administrator of New Hampshire and 
of the New Hampshire commissioner 
of agriculture. The close codpera- 
tion of the New Hampshire State 
College, the Grange, the Farm Bureau 
Association and the Woman’s Organ- 
ization in increasing the production 
of food and in methods of conserva- 
tion are deserving of the warmest 
praise, and it must be stated to the 
lasting honor of the people of our 
state that they willingly and even 
enthusiastically followed the sugges- 
tions made by the food administra- 
tion and its local representatives. 

One should not conclude a survey 
of the wartime temper of the state 
without drawing particular attention 
to the fact that hundreds of men and 
women neglected their own affairs 
and their own business, many of them 
for the whole period of the war, in 
order to give their loyal and most 
effective service to their state and 
nation during the crisis. 

With the return of peace New 
Hampshire is eager to settle at once 
into the ways of peace. We do not 
want another war, but, if another so 
righteous as the last must come, we 
are ready to do our duty at whatever 
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cost or sacrifice. Nevertheless we 
would guard against its recurrence, 
and to prove that the way of the 
transgressor is fraught with peril 
for the transgressor himself, our state 
wishes the utmost demanded from 
Germany that she can possibly pay. 
Moreover we insist that Germany 
be rendered powerless to create fur- 
ther disasters. We expressed hearty 
approval when Marshal Foch urged 
the Peace Conference to compel 
Germany to reduce her military forces 
to 200,000. Still greater joy was 
caused by the announcement of 
Lloyd George that even this small 
force should be cut down by one half. 
New Hampshire demands strongly 
that all reasonable measures be taken 
to avoid the necessity of resorting 
again to arms to defend our just 
rights and privileges. 

The best effect the war has had 
upon our state is the development of 
a community spirit. We have be- 
come united through our common 
efforts in raising funds, in practising 
economies, in the production of food, 
in knitting or sewing, in all joint 
patriotic purposes, and best of all, 
in sending forth our young men who 
seem to have become the possession 
of an entire community rather than 
merely a part of their own families. 
Now that they are coming home, 
nothing can stir the heart more than 
to see a whole town or village assem- 
ble to give welcome to perhaps a 
single returning valiant son. It is 
only an extension of this spirit that 
forms the foundation of the desire for 
state unification, to the end that all 
our residents may be linked together 
in the common bond of Americanism. 
Here we find the explanation of the 
fact that there was an almost univer- 
sal demand for a new educational 
system which would grant equal 
educational opportunities to every 
child in the state. The feeling of the 
people was reflected in the practical 
unanimity with which our last state 
Legislature accepted a new and 
splendid Education Bill, designed to 


‘ accomplish this excellent result. 

















ALVIN H. CLIFFORD 


Alvin H. Clifford, the dean of the 
Boston wool trade in point of service, 
who died at his home in Newton, 
Mass., May 8, was born in Gilman- 
ton 77 years ago. The Cliffords are 
one of the pioneer families in New 
England, the name occurring in 
Massachusetts history in the first 
half of the seventeenth century and 
in the New Hampshire records soon 
after, while the first Clifford in Gil- 
manton came there just before the 
Revolutionary War. 

Alvin H. Clifford received his edu- 
cation at the famous old Gilmanton 
Academy. He served as a sutler in 
the Civil War and after its close was 
for a time employed as clerk in the 
American House in Concord. Fifty- 
five tyears ago, he entered business 
life in New York City, and soon 
became a wool buyer, travelling 
through the West for some of the 
largest houses of the metropolis. 

A few years later, he located in 


Boston and ever since has been suc- 
cessfully engaged in business there as 
a wool merchant. The firm name 
has been A. H. Clifford & Son, 184 
Summer street, Mr. Paul Clifford 
having been his father’s partner. 

Mr. A. H. Clifford is also survived 
by his wife, who was Marietta Shep- 
ard Boldt, and by a daughter, Mrs. 
Dexter B. Wiswell of Newton. 

Funeral services were held at his 
home, 618 Center street, Newton, on 
Saturday, May 10, and were con- 
ducted by Rev. Grant Person, pastor 
of the Eliot Congregational Church, 
with burial in Newton Cemetery. 

Mr. Clifford was a man of dis- 
tinguished appearance which well 
indicated the possession of qualities 
placing him on a high plane in both 
private and business life. 

The large degree of interest which 
he maintained in his native state and 
its affairs was manifested by his long. 
period of subscription to the GRANITE 
MONTHLY. 





ROSEMARY 
By Frances Mary Pray 


Love’came into my garden bright, 

The sky was clear, the wind blew free, 

Love’s voice was gay, his step was light, 

He gathered blossoms ere his flight 
Among them, rosemary. 


Love came within my garden bare, 
The autumn wind bent bush and tree, 
Love sought and found by patient care 
Half-hidden in a corner there 

A bit of rosemary. 


ORES SAAD 


Concord, N. H. 











ONE SOLDIER DECIDES 


By Anabel C. Andrews 


“Well, chum, what do you think 
of God’s own country? Lie ddéwn, 
and be quiet—that isn’t a Hun shell: 
just a Yankee bumble-bee. Let him 
alone, and he will you; stir him up 
and you'll get into trouble quick: 
that’s Yankee also.” 

“Don’t roll up the whites of your 
eyes; you're not sea sick now; but 
that was better than the trenches, 
chummy.” 

“That’s all over. Time now to 
begin the new life; and it’s up to us to 
decide what it shall be.” 

“Look alive now, for we must 
decide today. We have had quite a 
rest; and, after the way we have been 
feasted, I wonder we are out of bed.” 

“Now, how about the Boston job? 
Fine salary; chance to rise; much in 
the way of education, and pleasure— 
what’s wrong with that?” 

“You don’t like the life in-doors? 
Cramped quarters in the place we 
call home—that the trouble? Short 
days, chum; needn’t go in till sleep- 
time. ”’ 

“No interest whatever in that 
offer—want the earth, chum? Think 
you’d get it by taking the farm off 
Dad’s hands?”’ 


“Which shall it be, pup: Boston’ 
with short days; clean work; good 
pay; much to see, and learn; or the 
farm, with long days; overalls and 
jumper; hard work, and less money?” 

“Understand, pup, it’s for keeps; 
so think it over carefully, and go 
slow.” 

“Tf we should tell Dad we'd stay; 
get sick of it, and want to leave, he 
wouldn’t say one word, only ‘Good 
bye dear Lad,’ as he did when I 
sailed for France; but—you’re not 
acquainted with him yet, chum; 
when you are, you'll find he’s as good 
as they make ’em; and we must be 
square with him; for he is going down 
now on the sunset side toward the 
West.” 

“We can have God’s big out-of- 
doors—down! Down, chum! You 
mean it? Think we better stay? 
All right, if you’re sure.” 

“Don’t wag your tail off; you’re 
likely to need it again before you 
die.”’ 

“Shall we tell Dad that we are 
ready to slip our shoulders under the 
strap; carry the load, and send him 
to'the rest camp?” 

‘“Let’s go!”’ 





SUNSHINE AFTER RAIN 
By Helen A. Parker 


After the wind and the rain 
And the sea’s wild roar, 

Out of the darkness and mist, 
The blue sky spreads o’er. 


After the cloud and the storm, 
The sun doth appear; 

And out from yon maple tall 
A robin sings clear. 


Concord, N. H. 




















Mount Ascutney from the Cornish Hills 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF ASCUTNEY 
MOUNTAIN 


By George B. Upham 


{[Epitor’s Note:—There has been pub- 
lished in the Claremont Eagle during the past 
year a series of historical articles different in 
style, character and perhaps in purpose from 
the usual town histories. They contain vivid 
pictures of the past in a locality not bounded 
by mere town lines. Some of these articles 
reach out beyond Claremont, in a way to 
make them of interest to our readers in much 
of the western part of the state. They con- 
tain the results of much research in old 
records, maps and manuscripts, topically 
treated, and never before put into print. 
The writer tells us he became convinced that 
much historical material is lost every year 
through the death of old residents without 
record of their recollections, through the 
thoughtless destruction of old letters, surveys 
and manuscripts, also through destruction by 
fires. Local historical societies naturally 
present themselves as a means of preserving 
such materials. It was with a view to 
arousing interest in such a society in Clare- 
mont that this series was begun. We find 
in these articles, however, a wider interest 
which we believe will appeal to our readers. 
They contain paragraphs indicating an in- 


timate study of the social and early economic 
life of a region typical of New England, 
which if continued and amplified, will form 
a notable contribution to an adequate eco- 
nomic history of these states which yet remains 
to be written. We hope the republication 
of these articles, with some material added 
by the author, may lead to historical contribu- 
tions to other local papers with a like purpose 
in view. The series opens with a bit of geo- 
logical history, applicable to a considerable 
part of western New Hampshire and eastern 
Vermont. ] 


It has been suggested that the pro- 
posed local historical society should 
undertake to collect and preserve data 
and materials within a radius of fif- 
teen or twenty miles of Claremont, 
and further suggested that, since 
Ascutney Mountain is the dominant 
physical feature within this area, the 
society be called the Ascutney His- 
torical Society. 

In view of the possible adoption of 
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these suggestions it seemed that it 
would be of interest to inquire into 
the history of Ascutney itself. 

A disappointment was met almost 


at the outset, for it was found that 


Ascutney was not very old, that com- 
pared with Sunapee and Croydon 
mountains, or even with little Bar- 
ber’s mountain in West Claremont, 
Ascutney was a mere infant. 

The Hitchcocks who wrote the “‘ Ge- 
ology of Vermont,’ printed in Clare- 
mont in 1861, tell us that the granites 
of eastern Vermont are as recent as 
the Devonian age, while Professor 
Daly of Harvard fixes the nativity of 
Ascutney at a still later time, viz.: as 
later than the Carboniferous and ear- 
lier than the Cretaceous period, or, in 
other words, between the time of 
giant vegetation when the coal areas 
were formed and the time when the 
enormously thick chalk beds were laid 
down under those parts of the earth 
which were then covered by water. 

This may have been only a hundred 
million years ago, but in any event it 
was, geologically speaking, in com- 
paratively recent times. Geologists 
are extremely shy of using any time 
measure expressed in years, and well 
they may be, for a thousand years is 
as a mere tick on the great clock of 
geologic time. Theconstant tendency 
is to lengthen the time estimates. Re- 
cent studies in the phenomena of ra- 
dio activity have increased them 
enormously. 

From boyhood the writer has ad- 
mired the beauty of Ascutney, its 
gentle, graceful curves, its ever 
changing lights and shadows, its soft 
outlines under the stars, but it was 
late in life when he first learned that 
this beauty was the beauty of youth. 

Although a mere youth among 
mountains, Ascutney is interesting, 
very interesting, and has been much 
studied by leading geologists, by the 
Hitchcocks already mentioned, and, 
in more recent years, by Professors 
Daly, Wolff and Jaggar of Harvard. 

Wolff, for a quarter of a century, 
has been professor of Petrography at 
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Harvard, Jaggar is a world authority 
on volcanoes, Daly after spending ten 
years with some interruptions in the 
study of this mountain, assisted by 
the above named and others, published 
in 1903 his “‘Geology of Ascutney 
Mountain,” a book of 125 pages, Bul- 
letin No. 209 of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. 

Rocks may be roughly divided into 
two great classes: (1) the sedimentary 
or stratified rocks which were formed 
from .disintegrated particles of older 
rocks or the shells of animal life, de- 
posited under water and cemented to- 
gether by heat or pressure or both 
of these agencies; (2) the crystal- 
line rocks, some of the intrusive 
varieties of which are hereinafter 
mentioned. 

The mountains and also the hills of 
any considerable height in Claremont 
and the vicinity, with three exceptions, 
were originally formed by the cooling 
and shrinking of the earth’s interior, 
causing the surface rock to wrinkle 
into immense folds much as the skin 
of an apple wrinkles when the inside 
shrinks. 

This process of mountain building 
had long ceased in our vicinity before 
the three exceptions, above men- 
tioned, appeared. These late comers 
were Ascutney, Little Ascutney and 
Pierson’s Peak. The latter was long 
considered a part of little Ascutney, 
and so called until given a distinctive 
name by Professor Daly. 

These three mountains are com- 
posed of eruptive or intrusive rocks 
which were forced up in a molten and 
highly fluid state from great depths 
in the earth. The word “intrusive” 
would seem to be the better descrip- 
tive name, for they literally intruded 
upon the older rocks which for long 
ages had previously occupied this area; 
furthermore, the word “eruptive”’ con- 
veys the idea of a sudden or explosive 
outburst, while the geologists agree 
that the intrusions were by a slow, 
irresistible, upward pressure. There 
were several such intrusions of vary- 
ing extent, probably separated by long 
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periods of time. The earliest was on 
the west side of the mountain, the 
later ones following progressively to- 
ward the east. 

It must not, however, be understood 
that Ascutney was ever a volcano 
which has become extinct. It never 
had any of the characteristics of a 
voleano. It had no crater, no ex- 
plosive eruptions. The intrusive ma- 
terial came from great depths while 
the lava of a volcano comes from 
comparatively shallow depths and 
at comparatively frequent intervals. 
Neither must it be imagined that As- 
cutney or any of the other mountains 
in our vicinity looked in the least as 
they do now, immediately or for a long 
period after the intrusions. They ex- 
isted as the rock of the famous “ Lion 
of Lucerne,’’ carved in the hillside, 
existed for ages, unshaped and invis- 
ible, before the great sculptor Thor- 
waldsen finished his work. In shap- 
ing mountains water, weather and 
frost were and still are the slowly 
working sculptors. At the time of 
the intrusions nearly all of New Eng- 
land, long submerged and later lifted 
was covered by soft sedimentary 
rocks, thousands of feet thick, which 
had been deposited under water. 
These formed a great plain with the 
materials of the later sculptured 
mountains buried beneath its sur- 
face. Long ages of the action of 
water and weather wore and washed 
away these softer rocks, and im- 
mense quantities of the harder rocks 
with them, leaving as residuals of 
erosion Ascutney and other neighbor- 
ing much older mountains in sub- 
stantially their present visible form. 

Geologists are agreed that the in- 
terior of the earth, though hotter 
than any high temperatures we are 
familiar with, is, owing to pressure 
incredibly great, as solid as steel. 
Under the crust of the earth are 
enormous masses known as magmas, 
which when relieved from pressure 
by cracks in the overlying crust ex- 
pand, become lighter in weight and 
highly fluid, perhaps somewhat like 
white-hot, melted, fluid glass. 
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In the formation of Ascutney this 
upwardly pressing, molten and highly 
fluid magma penetrated the cracks 
in the overlying sedimentary rocks, 
breaking, splitting and rifting them 
into innumerable blocks and frag- 
ments, large and small. These ow- 
ing to their greater weight sank in 
the magma, which, modified in char- 
acter by these older rocks melted, 
assimilated and digested by it, formed 
when cooled the crystalline rocks of 
which Ascutney principally consists. 
The intrusive cylinder cut perpen- 
dicularly through the older rocks, 
without much displacement of the 
rocks immediately outside the cut. 
This process is one which a miner 
would describe as “overhead stoping,” 
that is to say, cutting up from below 
and permitting the material to fall 
by gravity. Professor Wolff tells me 
that this theory of intrusions by 
“overhead stoping,” first developed by 
Professor Daly in his study of the 
Ascutney rocks, has been generally 
accepted by geologists the world over, 
whereby Professor Daly’s little book 
has become a classic in geological lit- 
erature. 

The intense heat of the intrusions 
modified the character and appear- 
ance of the surrounding rocks to a 
lessening degree for a distance of 
about six hundred feet from the con- 
tact. By contact is meant the place 
where this immense cylindrical in- 
trusive body of newer rock touched 
or contacted with the older surround- 
ing rocks, which it does on Ascutney 
in approximately a circle having a 
diameter at the present surface of 
about two and a half miles. It should 
be understood that all of the rock 
within this contact circle is new and 
intrusive rock of a wholly different 
composition and character from the 
older rocks outside the circle and also 
that what remains of the cylinder of 
intrusive rock extends, probably per- 
pendicularly, downward for an un- 
known distance, at least several miles, 
through the cooled crust of the earth. 

The surface contact is about six 
hundred feet above the Connecticut 
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on the easterly side of the mountain, 
about twelve hundred feet above it at 
“Crystal Cascade’ on the south- 
westerly side, about six hundred feet 
above Mill Brook on the northwest- 
erly side near Brownsville, and about 
six hundred feet above the highway 
at the path on the northeasterly side. 

Anyone seeking to find the line of 
surface contact will be aided by the 
fact that all around the mountain 
there is a decided steepening of the 
grade at the contact. This is owing 
to the much harder, more resistant 
character of the intrusive rock. It has 
been less affected by glacial and 
weathering action than the older, 
softer surrounding rocks. The con- 
tact may best be seen at “‘Crystal Cas- 
cade’”’ where specimen pieces may be 
easily knocked off with a hammer 
showing both the older and the in- 
trusive rock just as they were when 
the intrusive cooled and firmly ce- 
mented itself to the older rock. 

Fragments of the latter may be 
seen there imbedded in the newer rock 
at some little distance inside the con- 
tact. They were splintered off af- 
ter the intrusive rock had partially 
cooled and was therefore in a suffi- 
ciently viscous state to support them 
notwithstanding the greater specific 
gravity of the fragments. 

“Crystal Cascade,” easily reached, 
is a feature of great natural beauty 
and a veritable sermon in stones to 
the geologist. It has been frequently 
visited by the Harvard professors 
above mentioned, who occasionally 
brought their special students with 
them. A similar place in England or 
France would be widely celebrated. 
The older rocks surrounding the As- 
cutney intrusives are mainly clayey 
schists. These were at onetimestrati- 
fied rocks but were subsequently much 
changed by heat. They had been 
flexed and wrinkled by the shrinking 
process, above described, into their 
present positions and shapes long 
before the granitic intrusions cut out 
the circular area now occupied by the 
latter. .The schists are of the Lower 
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Silurian Age, and, more definitely of 
the Lower Trenton period, that is to 
say, probably hundreds of millions of 
years older than the intrusive rocks. 

The quarryman would describe As- 
cutney as composed of granite; the 
geologist, as composed mainly of that 
kind of granite which is called quartz- 
syenite. If asked for further particu- 
lars he would say that about four- 
fifths of the intrusive rock was that 
kind of quartz-syenite which is called 
nordmarkite, several varieties of 
which are found on Ascutney. One 
would have to travel as far away as 
the region of Christiania in Norway to 
find another equally large mass of 
nordmarkite. If asked about the other 
fifth of the intrusive rock the geolo- 
gist would say that it was called bio- 
tite-granite, was on the southeasterly 
side of the mountain and was the 
latest of the great intrusions. 

This biotite-granite is the granite 
of the now abandoned quarries about 
one thousand feet above the river and 
a mile and a half northwest from As- 
cutneyville. The blocks for the piers 
of the ‘‘High Bridge’ in Claremont, 
also for the walls of the railroad bridge 
over the highway, half a mile further 
south, came from this source. These 
quarries supplied the millstones for 
many miles around during the first 
half of the last century. The road to 
them, leading through a_ beautiful 
mountain valley, still shows indica- 
tions of long continued, heavy use. 
It is clearly apparent that an enor- 
mous quantity of stone has been 
taken from these quarries. They will 
not, in all probability, be further 
worked until a railroad is built to 
them. 

On the north side of the mountain, 
near Brownsville, are two quarries in 
the nordmarkite from which a green 
variety of granite is obtained. The 
“Norcross quarry” furnished the 
large columns for the Library building 
of Columbia University in New York 
City, also those for the Bank of 
Montreal. The ‘Mower quarry” 
furnished the two monolithic sarcoph- 
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agi in the McKinley mausoleum at Can- 
ton, Ohio. For particulars of these 
quarries, also for some further facts 
respecting the geology of Ascutney, 
see Professor Dale’s ‘‘Granites of 
Vermont,” Bulletin No. 404 of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, published 
in 1909. 

The great ice sheet which covered 
Ascutney and scoured across it during 
the Glacial period, a very recent event 
of perhaps only half a million years 
ago, had little effect on the outlines 
of the mountain owing to the resistant 
hardness of the intrusive rocks. Of 
this Professor Daly says: “The gen- 
eral form of Ascutney was not essen- 
tially affected by the Pleistocene 
glaciation. A veneer of pre-glacial 
weathered rock was removed and the 
rounding of minor points accom- 
plished by the ice invasion, but the 
pre-Glacial Ascutney had practically 
the form of the present mountain.” 

That this is true is evident from the 
fact, as Daly points out, that the 
whole drainage system of the moun- 
tains was unchanged by the glacier— 
The valleys that had been sculptured 
out of the sides of the mountain by 
the slow action of frost and water 
were formed, practically as they are 
today, long geologic ages before the 
ice came. 

The moving ice-sheet, thousands of 
feet deep, rounded off the exposed 
ridges, scratched and polished the rock 
surface and carried away enormous 
quantities of debritus and angular 
blocks that had been detached and 
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split up by frost action. These were 
rolled, rounded and carried south and 
southeast in and under the moving 
ice. Millions of tons of these nord- 
markite boulders may be seen in the 
stone walls and fields over southwes- 
tern New Hampshire, some even as 
far as the Massachusetts line; vastly 
more lie buried in the drift. 

Even as late a period as that of the 
Ascutney intrusions would not have 
been an altogether agreeable time in 
which to live, at least not as mankind 
is at present constituted. Vegeta- 
tion was dark, gloomy and devoid of 
flowers; great dinosaurs and other 
reptiles, some as may as fifteen feet 
high and thirty feet long lumbered 
over the land. They have left their 
footprints in the mud-rocks at Turn- 
er’s Falls, near Greenfield, Mass. A 
varied assortment of monsters lived in 
the sea; great reptiles whose bat-like 
wings measured twenty-five feet from 
tip to tip, flew through the heavy 
atmosphere. Even asa summer resort 
the Connecticut River valley could 
not have been reliably recommended 
at that time. 

Dr. Gulliver, who did the topo- 
graphic work for Professor Daly and 
prepared the map for his book, de- 
termined the height of Ascutney to 
be 3,114 feet, and the height of the 
railway bridge over the Connecti- 
cut at Windsor to be 301 feet above 
the sea level. 

Ascutney is the highest elevation 
lying wholly in the valley of the Con- 
necticut from its source to the Sound. 





ALSACE-LORRAINE 


A small, but complete volume, on 
‘¢ Alsace-Lorraine since 1870,” written 
by Barry Cerf of the University of 
Wisconsin and published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, sheds 
much light on one of the great ques- 
tions which the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence has to answer for the best inter- 
ests of mankind. The author has no 
sympathy for any of the German 
claims to the country under considera- 


tion and his brief for France in this 
connection is energetic, compact and 
backed by evidence adduced from re- 
liable sources and clearly presented. 
Especially valuable is the statistical 
study which the book contains of the 
ruthless exploiting of Alsatian re- 
sources by an arrogant and selfish 
conqueror. The volume has a fron- 
tispiece map and is published at $1.50. 











COUNTRY MAIL-BOXES 


By Mary Jenness 


Discovery began with the silver 
sheets of rain that, for the last half- 
hour beyond Plymouth, hid from 
view lake and mountain, cottage and 
farmhouse alike—everything but the 
little mail-boxes beside the road. 
The touring-car boomed ahead at a 
rate that rendered conversation im- 
possible, yet had the advantage of 
bringing these into a connected series. 

The first discovery was that there 
are styles. Once I rashly suggested 
to a friend, three years in China, 
that doubtless the uniform costume 
of Chinese women explained their 
placidity of countenance, since it 
forestalled all worries about style. 

“Style! My dear Sarah, it’s all 
style,” he retorted pityingly. ‘“‘The 
length of the sleeve, the cut of the 
cuff, the breadth of the trousers, these 
are changing all the time. There are 
certain colors and textures appropri- 
ate for certain seasons, months and even 
weeks—to say nothing of the holidays.” 

Crushed, I conceded the point; and 
now it was rising to haunt me along 
the New Hampshire countryside. 
Again, where I least expected, it was 
all style. A box on a post, within 
reach of the rural carrier’s arm; on 
this foundation, how varied the struc- 
ture! There were no _ two. alike. 
For a time indeed the type was 
similar. Grey wooden boxes of home 
manufacture flashed by, little roofed 
houses, Noah’s Arks with one side 
left open. Presently appeared an 
open raft nailed alongside; some pro- 
gressive Shem or Japheth had in- 
vented the magazine annex. The 
effect, while marine through child- 
hood association, was also oddly 
suggestive of the garden bird-house; 
and once at a cross-roads I found that 
some local Gilbert White had thought 
so, too. With sly humor he had 
erected opposite the toy post-office a 
real avian mansion. It was furnished 
‘with verandas, and many loopholes 


of entrance, and yet the effect was 
still so similar that it would be a wise 
robin who never mailed her babies, 
nor ever trusted her eggs to govern- 
ment ownership! 

Transition between country and 
town was marked without the aid of 
a road-map. The changing mail- 
boxes did it. Another home-made 
houselet perched gravely on the main 
post, but the magazine tray was filled 
with a smart new tin box by way of 
modern ell. The personality of the 
weatherbeaten mother still dominated 
the shiny commercial newness of 
the offspring. But we were nearing 
town so rapidly that the next step 
would certainly be to eliminate 
the old-fashioned mother altogether. 
The second generation did it, con- 
spicuous and graceless, in the person 
of the nattiest mail-box de luxe that 
I have ever seen. Uncle Sam’s back 
must have been turned when this 
aluminum creation was coiffed, 
scrolled and curled. 

The next day was glorious. The 
country stretched below and above 
us for varied, enchanting miles. Per- 
versely enough, we had eyes hardly 
for the occasional glimpse of Mount 
Washington himself. Our attention 
was glued upon mail-boxes. And 
today we made the second discovery, 
hidden yesterday behind the rain, 
that subtly the boxes matched their 
houses. Here, as elsewhere, the style 
was the man. Vesta made surrepti- 
tious sketches on the margin of my 
New Republic which later verified our 
combined memories. The post varied 
from farm to farm, the material and 
style of the box itself might change, 
the angle of attachment to the stem, 
whether post or fence or tree, was 
never twice alike; yet uncannily the 
house kept pace. A _ tiny. sample 
vial of its spirit was there beside the 
road, open to the public eye—any 
public eye that could spare half a 
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pupil from the automobile guide and 
the scenery. ' 

Was there a weatherbeaten cracker- 
box carefully hinged, squarely planted 
on a stout, plain post? Behind it was 
a little grey house with scant im- 
maculate curtains; the essence of well- 
trained poverty, both ends barely 
meeting, but both ends and the 
middle scrubbed clean. The next 
neighbor has an empty tobacco-box 
stuck on end, half the cover broken 
aslant, and the other half crazily 
whirling on one precarious nail. And 
behold, his lean and rusty hens stray 
through an unweeded garden, and 
down his forlorn and sagging bay 
window run the stains of many shift- 
less winters. Another has a round, 
new government box sturdily clamped 
to the side of a disused mile-post; 
opposite is the familiar wooden hut 
mounted by a log of wood wrapped 
round by fraying strands of rope: 
is it the former’s sons or his neighbor’s, 
who will be leaders of men? Let the 
rocks in the hillside garden of the 
latter add their answer. 

Yonder is the crumbling shell of a 
great yellow farmhouse, but the 
family moved across the road before 
it crumbled, and thriftily took their 
mail-box with them. There is the 
framework which once enclosed it, 
still supported by the iron bracket 
that had surely held up grandmother’s 
mantel shelf. Similar economy ap- 
pears in their present use of a great 
newell post that must have come from 
the old homestead. So link the 
generations, the essentials of the one 
reappearing as the casual subsidiary 
reserves of the next. 

More than a revealer, the box was 
sometimes an actual give-away of 
character. There is a famous way- 
side Tea Room, studiedly in the 
rough, whose methodical rusticity 
had annoyed us before, but never to 
the point of acid characterization. 
The new mail-box forced it. It was 
swathed to its silvered ears in great 
slabs of wood still in the bark— 
Jacob’s smooth and guileful fingers 
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slipping out of the disguise for Esau. 
More slabs camouflaged the slender 
stem into a many-angled trunk 
that deceived nobody. ‘‘ Rustiqued!” 
commented Vesta, and the dignity of 
tea-house and mail-box were gone. 
One little word had felled them. 

On the other hand, it was surely an 
artist whose box, a modest loaf of 
bread in shape, stretched from the 
dividing pine tree to rest its chin 
on a forked birch sapling, growing 
from right to left. No native could 
have resisted pruning—and no 
native would ever climb the steep 
brown path behind, cried our detect- 
ive instinct. And lo! there on the 
bluffs above, appeared the unmis- 
takable windows of a studio. 

Such use of the material at hand 
was far more considerate of the tree 
than the elaborate scaffoldings we 
sometimes saw. Once indeed, the 
two broad cleats ran out from the 
maple to either side the box, which 
was still further stayed by no less 
than three after-thoughts, stakes 
driven into the outraged tree at 
different times and angles. The 
result was, however, complex and 
picturesque, like the Irish question; 
and our sympathies were not wholly 
with the unsentimental son-in-law 
who had freshly set a stout cedar 
post under the box, and had con- 
temptuously sawed through the work 
of his elders. Doubtless it was he 
whose brusque efficiency had begun 
to eviscerate and “remodel” the 
chain of dropping ell and added gables 
in the old farmhouse. 

A more united family was that 
whose three boxes, all different (like 
tooth-brushes, observed Vesta) bur- 
geoned at varying angles from the 
grapevine trellis by the porch. What 
friendly mail-man would pass in 
autumn without carrying away a 
luscious memory, aided or not by 
some ripening Eve? — 

Once we caught our breath at the 
universal quality in a little story 
lying open by the roadside. The 
trimmest, perkiest of grey cottages, 
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mated with a sluggish red barn, had 
attracted us a long way down the 
road. Then came the momentary 
puzzle. What was that block of 
scarlet by the kitchen window? The 
mail-box, painted red? And why 
beside the barn door did the exact 
shape of it remain, post and all, out- 
lined and brushed over with glistening 
new paint, not for long years to 
weather to the dull tone of the old 
barn itself? It was Vesta who noted 
the service flag and linked the whole 
in a flash of understanding. 

““Why he’s across,’’ she interpreted 
swiftly, ‘‘and his mother’s had the 
mail-box moved over to the kitchen 
window so that she can get news from 
him first. Look at that track!”’ 

Truly the wheel-ruts across the bit 
of lawn were new. And there at the 
window, with busy hands, sat a little 
grey woman, crisp-curled; dainty and 
positive, like the house. Across the 
upper panes of the casement was 
fastened the service flag, home made, 
with the avowal cross-stitched evenly 
as a card-board motto: ‘‘ Over There.” 

With the world’s motherhood last 
August, she was waiting for the mail. 
Her heart lay only more visibly open 
by the side of the road. 
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Such explorations are not to be 
measured in terms of the A. A. A., 
any more than the style of ‘Marius 
the Epicurean”’ can be solved for X. 
Other values are involved. Our last. 
discovery led us to conscious apprecia- 
tion of the fact. Close to the final 
city, we passed the group of shacks 
that had sprung up around a munition 
factory. Conspicuously new between 
the telegraph poles, a rough plank 
bore fourteen identical boxes, tragic- 
ally alike, numbered, like the souls in 
purgatory. 

‘Now that,’”’ murmured Vesta, ‘‘is. 
exactly why I do not believe Com- 
munism is_ possible. It’s human 
nature to prefer the poor thing of one’s 
own to the most efficient, economical, 
made-by-the-million, free-and-equal 


product. It hasn’t any style and it 
hasn’t any soul. Nobody created it,. 
that’s why!” 


“Begotten, not made’’—the oldest. 
creed added significant glow to her 
challenge. Sacred be _ personality. 
It goes deep, this right of the individ- 
ual to create his environment in his: 
own image. Even so deep into our 
town-bred hearts had grown the lov- 
able, differentiated humanity of our 
friends—the country mail-boxes. 





MONADNOCK AT SUNSET 
By Charles Nevers Holmes 


Grand gray-capped mountain crowned with clouds aflame! 
O monarch mountain robed in misty blue 

At set of sun when falls the evening dew; 

So changed from midday yet the very same 


That I beheld thee years and years ago. 


Some moments since the golden sun shone low, 
Resplendent, gorgeous, dazzling to the eye, 


Like blazing beacon lighting far and nigh 
It sank from sight, and—lo!—the dimming sky 
Is bright with colors, and yon darkened crest 


Looms clear amid the glory in the west. 


O spectacle of which sight cannot tire, 
Inspiring artist’s brush or poet’s lyre, 
Grand gray-capped mountain crowned with clouds afiret 











THE IDYL OF SQUAM LAKE 


Translated from Carl A. Koehler’s “‘Maerchenstrauss aus dem Weissen Gebrige”’ 
By Ellen McRoberts Mason 


The loveliest little spot in the White 
Mountains lies apart from the great 
frequented thoroughfares over which 
the obstreperous steam engine brings 
thousands of pleasure-seeking summer 
guests in flying haste to the popular 
hotels. Only occasionally does the 
traveler bend his steps that way, 
which, through smiling plains and 
peaceful valleys and over wooded 
heights, leads to the vale where lies 
Squam Lake, there in delicious tran- 
quility and solitude to enjoy the 
exquisiteness of nature which there 
unfolds its richest charms in incom- 
parable beauty. And yet what our 
enraptured eyes behold today there, 
is only a shadow, a reflection of that 
which was formerly there. Let me 
tell you how it looked, and what 
happened there long years ago. 

In the happy time when elves still 
peopled many snug little parts of the 
eayth, and had not yet been scared 
away by the restless doings of men in 
their chase after.earthly goods, when 
the incessant clattering, hammering, 
pounding and sawing of busy indus- 
tries had not yet driven away the 
poesy of unprofaned nature from wood 
and field, the king of the elves had 
chosen a charming, dainty bride to be 
his queen. His heart glowed with 
love for his chosen one and to make 
ready a worthy dwelling place for her, 
he created a Paradise in the midst of 
this mountain landscape overgrown 
with thick forests. That nothing 
should disturb them in their happi- 
ness, he surrounded the valley with a 
‘high wall of mighty, insurmountable 
mountains, that locked this dale 
away from the whole of the rest of the 
world. 

Smaller heights covered with 
shadowy woods girded it about with a 
second ring and sloped to the lake 
resting in the depths. Babbling little 
brooks, in whose silvery waters the 


sun was mirrored, sprang from all the 
hills in hurrying course, and here and 
there plunged a waterfall in merry 
bounds from the rocks into the white 
basin of the lake whose blue flood 
was kissed by the green shores that, 
in the most delightful curves here 
wound forward in a lovely, little 
peninsula and there enclosed an 
exquisite bay. Countless splendid- 
wooded islands and islets dotted the 
wide, peaceful sheet of water, lending 
a charming variety. Entrancing was 
the effect that the indescribably 
beautiful landscape made when the 
glowing disk of the sun rose above 
the blue tops of the distant wonderful- 
shaped mountains and gilded every- 
thing in wondrous radiance, mirroring 
itself in the thousands and thousands 
of dew-drops which hung on trees and 
underwood like sparkling diamond 
chains. Innumerable flower-cups ex- 
haled the sweetest fragrance, and the 
green velvet plain was like a many- 
colored carpet embroidered with 
gorgeous flower-garlands. Variegated 
butterflies fluttered over the blossoms; 
splendid colored birds darted joyously 
through the branches and_ trilled 
their morning songs; shining beetles 
bustled noisily in the grass that 
floated and waved in the light zephyrs; 
and the tree-tops rustled with a sweet 
song of joy. While thus the sun 
moved up in the azure vault, all 
nature was like a vast and mighty 
temple in which from countless voices 
the high hymn of the joy of being 
sounded and resounded. 

And when the sun went to his rest, 
sinking blood-red and bedded upon 
clouds of purple and gold, and grad- 
ually twilight settled down and only 
the highest of the distant mountain- 
tops were radiant in soft violet light, 
then rest, soft rest was spread over 
sleeping nature. 

Then rose the golden moon high 
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in the deep blue star-strewn vault 
of heaven and poured her veiled light 
over the woods and flowery meadows, 
and her face beamed mild again out 
of the clear, polished mirror of the 
waters of the lake. 

Ah, what a delightful little spot it 
was, so right-worthy to serve the 
loving elf-pair for a blessed dwelling 
place, so holy, created for the enjoy- 
ment of the highest, purest happiness. 
Then the elf-king led his tender bride 
to the marriage feast. And it was a 
feast, the like of which no second has 
been celebrated, nor ever will be. 
There was every magnificence and 
show, jubilation and merriment. 
Splendid was the entry of the royal 
pair into the kingdom. Leading the 
way, there marched many beetles clad 
in gold-shimmering coats of mail, and 
attended by blue-winged dragon-flies, 
and gaily-painted butterflies in fan- 
tastic dances about them. After 
this came the royal coach made of 
gilded shells. This was drawn by 
ten milk-white mice. A squirrel sat 
as coachman upon the box. Gor- 
geous-plumaged Canadian  colibris 
swarmed about the carriage, likewise 
many-colored birds sang sweet love 
songs. Innumerable elves in deli- 
cate, gorgeous vesture, followed the 
coach and sang, as an epithalamium, 
the following verses, while they ac- 
companied their song with the most 
graceful dancing: 


Proud let us celebrate in festive dance, 
The splendid pair so lovely and bold; 

So rich adorned with diamonds and gold, 
Let us reverent make them obeisance. 


Long live our elfin king, the good, the mild, 
Who reigns o’er the elves no mortals see; 
How could one happier, blesseder be 

In all these flowery fields so wild. 


For today with exultant joy doth he bring 
Throughout all his kingdom the bride most 
divine, 
As splendidest jewel in glorious shrine, 
As crowning gem in the house of the king. 
Hop and spring, 
Dance and sing; 
High swells the breast 
In man so blest, 
Dance the ring, 
While we sing. 
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Honor and glory 
To this pair so holy. 


Bees and wasps, armed with sharp 
spears, ended the procession which 
advanced to the castle situated upon 
a hill. It was built in the light 
graceful style of the elves, and was 
in every respect worthy of the royal 
pair. Broad, marble steps led to 
the entrance where two green, varie- 
gated serpents kept guard. Lofty, 
polished columns of dazzling white- 
ness, with capitals of precious stone, 
formed broad, airy halls and corridors 
and supported a golden dome. The 
outside walls were adorned with many 
graceful turrets and balconies. All 
the apartments impressed one with 
their richness and splendor, and 
numerous artistic ornaments adorned 
the walls. 

All around the castle, from which 
could be enjoyed a magnificent view 
of the lake, the wooded hills and the 
distant mountains, extended a large 
garden where flower-beds filled with 
fragrant blossoms alternated with 
groves of shady trees and shrubs, and 
soft green meadows. Fountains, in 
whose spray the sunlight broke in 
many colors, brightened the loveliness 
of the enchanting pleasure-garden. 

In the castle the marriage was now 
celebrated with the greatest pomp. 
All the elves were bidden to the table. 
This was laden with everything deli- 
cious that an elfin tongue could crave, 
and virgin honey and blossom-dew 
was served in great flower-cups. For 
musicians, the cicadas and crickets 
played, accompanied by the frogs 
with their deep bass, and thousands 
of feathered songsters let their love- 
liest songs resound. It was won- 
drously beautiful—of course only for 
elfin ears, for the hearing of men is- 
not fine enough to lay hold on the 
exquisite melody of such a concert. 
When the enjoyment was at its 
height, the king rose and said: 

‘Fortune and happiness are entered 
here; my highest wish is fulfilled; 
I call the loveliest and most beautiful 
of all the elves, my own. Fortune 
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and happiness dwell here forever- 
more, to you, my comrades, I grant 
this, my kingdom, for your abode; 
pass here your contented elfin exist- 
ence in untroubled blessedness. May 
the holy tranquility never forsake 
these fields. But that also the men 
who dwell on the other side of the 
mountains should share in our pros- 
perity, go, my herald, to them and 
proclaim that I will protect and 
prosper them, that I will bless their 
land with fruitfulness and riches, so 
long as they do not overstep the 
boundaries of my kingdom, and no 
human foot treads upon my domin- 
ion.” 

Swiftly sped the light-winged mes- 
senger from thence to execute the 
order of the ruler. 

A long while yet the merryment of 
the festival lasted, and finally the 
king arose and with his queen—who 
looked up to her consort lovingly and 
clung to him with ardent thanks for 
all the favors he had shown her— 
withdrew from the guests. They, 
however, did not allow themselves 
to be disturbed in their pleasure, and 
dance and feast lasted the whole 
night through, until the dawn an- 
nounced the beginning of a new day, 
and the cricket musicians, one after 
the other grew silent, and the bass 
of the frogs became hoarse. The 
birds, the singers, had long since 
gone early to rest. Finally the last 
of the guests left the hospitable castle 
and now deep stillness lay over the 
Eden that love had created. 

Soon the elves settled in every 
place where shady groves, bubbling 
springs and flowery meadows invited 
them to make their habitation. Con- 
stant happiness reigned in the elfin 
empire; happily the dainty beings 
played away their care-free existence; 
song and rejoicings sounded from 
all the thickets, from all the flower 
chalices in which they rocked. It 
was a charming sight, when on moon- 
light nights the lovely creatures 
executed their blithesome, exquisite 
dances on the mossy sod. 
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Nothing disturbed the felicity, the 
peace of the glorious valley, over 
which the king reigned in mildness 
and goodness. 

The red men who lived on the other 
side of the mountains, and to whom 
the king’s promise had brought abun- 
dant blessings, guarded themselves 
well against violating the command 
and stepping over the boundaries of 
the elves’ kingdom. 

But one day there came from a far 
distance quite another kind of men to 
their abode. The red men received 
the strange guests kindly, regaled 
them with honey, fish and bear-meat, 
and gladly showed them all the favors 
that they wished. This highly 
pleased the pale-faces, and they 
settled in every place where the 
region seemed to them suitable to a 
settlement. In a short time they set 
themselves up to be masters of the 
simple children of Nature, drove them 
away from their camping-grounds and 
woods, and soon the content and 
peace that reigned heretofore in the 
valleys had disappeared. 

Greedy as the pale-faces were, they 
let their glances rove wider and de- 
manded to know what -sort of 
country lay over beyond those high, 
blue mountains—there must, natu- 
rally, be rich profit from game and 
timber to be carried off. The fright- 
ened red men tried in vain to divert 
the curiosity of the intruders. By 
their worried demeanor they only 
excited it the more. The whites 
threatened the poor aborigines with 
the hardest punishment if they would 
not tell them what kind of a country 
it was over the other side of the 
mountains, and show them the way 
to it. Tremblingly the Indian chief 
told what he knew about the kingdom 
of the elves, of the promise and the 
threat of the king, and besought the 
intruders to desist from their purpose, 
for to carry it out would bring the 
greatest misfortune. 

But the whites laughed at the 
terror of the Indians, and, armed with 
axe and saw, under many difficulties 
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scaled the mountains. From one of 
the lofty peaks they looked with 
astonishment and admiration into 
the glorious valley below, that spread 
out like a garden of Eden before their 
fascinated gaze. Filled with avarice, 
they computed in a trice the riches 
that were in the inexhaustible woods 
and the fruitful ground, and quickly 
descended to take possession of the 
land and to change its treasures into 
gold. 

But as the first blows of the axe 
rang and the proud, wide-branched 
oak sank groaning to the ground, the 
hitherto so serene heavens were cov- 
ered with dense, dark clouds that the 
light of the sun was not able to pierce 
through; gloomy darkness _ veiled 
the fields and forests and spread 
grayly over the flowery meadows; 
rolling thunder made the mountains 
tremble, and pale lightnings only made 
the gloom seem blacker. Sorrowful 
wailing sounded in the rushing of the 
tree-tops, and moaning and wailing re- 
sounded from all the woods and groves. 

From all sides flew the terrified 
elves out of their dwellings thither 
and flocked about the beloved royal 
pair, who were coming out of the 
palace to depart forever from the 
beautiful valley. Sadly the king 
looked upon his subjects, gazed once 
more with grief over the now ruin- 
devoted elves’ paradise and then he 
said to them: 

“Our abiding place is no longer 
here. The rude hand of man has 
dared to invade our sanctuary and to 
disturb us in our occupancy; avarice 
and envy will now enter here where 
in former times sweet peace and inno- 
cence were enthroned. Let us depart, 
and from here seek another dwelling, 
where nature is not desecrated by the 
rough rule of covetous men.” 

With tears, the king and his consort 
gave one more look at the old home 
so dear to them; then their coach 
took them up and earried them 
thence; and, lamenting and sighing, 
all the elves followed them. 
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But the lake rose up in waves as 
high as a house, and swallowed up 
the castle and all the glories that had 
adorned the kingdom of the elves. 

Forsaken and desolate the valley 
seemed now—no joyous shouting and 
laughing resounded henceforth from 
the groves—even the lovely little 
singing-birds had disappeared and 
gone with the elves. Covetous men 
now ravaged in the almost inexhaust- 
ible forests, and the death stillriess 
that had spread over the valley 
was broken only by the shrill creak 
of the saw and the hollow clang of 
the axe. 

Likewise from the valleys of the 
red men vanished with one blow all 
the blessings that had in former time 
so prospered them; the earth lost 
her fruitfulness, the springs dried up, 
the herds died, and miserably the 
occupants prolonged their lives until 
they at last utterly perished, so that 
now no trace of them is to be found 
more. The chief who had betrayed 
the way into the elves’ kingdom to 
the pale-faces—filled with grief and 
remorse,—climbed the summit of the 
highest of the surrounding mountains, 
and threw himself off into the dread- 
ful depths. 

The elf-valley bears, even today, in 
general outlines, the earlier features 
which the greed of men has not yet 
been able to quite blot out—but the 
blessed, tranquil peace, the serene 
happiness of earlier days has thence 
forever disappeared. Only now and 
then, on particularly clear, moonlight 
nights, one hears melancholy, grieving 
tones wafted through the wood, that 
set the soul in a whimsical, tender 
mood; for sometimes indeed, yet, an 
elf that out of longing is visiting the 
place of its old-time felicity, passes 
quickly through the trees. And an 
elf related this all to the one who tells 
the story, as he once rested at the 
side of an alder grove on a starlit 
night, dreamily gazed on the bright, 
full moon, and listened to the soft. 
plashing of the lake. 

















THROUGH THE YEAR IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer 
No. 4 


JUNE 


“What is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days.”’ 


June days have two moods, half 
spring—half summer. In the early 
days of the month the last blossoms 
from the apple-boughs blow into the 
furrows of the farmer’s garden, the 
morning air echoes with the sweet 
spring songs of birds, the skies glow 
with a spring-time blue above the 
newly green foliage. The first two 
weeks of the month are the fulfilment 
of spring. 

Then comes the division and the 
latter half of the month ushers us into 
summer’s heat and joys. Quite often 
our hottest weather comes the last 
week in June, but whether so or not, 
the latter half of June always brings 
the summer softness into the air, the 
roses burst their buds into clusters 
of pink, white and red; the tiny birds, 
like warblers, nut-hatches and 
thrushes begin their summer songs, 
and we know that the fairy-time of the 
year hascome. The last days hear the 
first sounds of the mowing machine 
and bring to our nostrils the first 
smell of the newly-cut hay which all 
the month has been the waving fields 
of grass. June always finds the grass 
tall enough to wave in the wind, and 
the gently waving crests of green as 
the wind sweeps across the fields give 
us a delight of sight that is matched 
nowhere save on the rolling waves of 
the ocean. 

No memories of my New Hamp- 
shire boyhood cling to me stronger 
than those of late June. Summer was 
then upon me, the long evenings were 
warm and full of fun, we could see the 
coming closing of the schools, . our 
faces were getting tanned, our feet 
toughened to the barefoot life; no 


wonder June appeals to the rural lad, 
and no wonder my memories of it are 
strong. . 

I like on a June day to go out into 
the fields and lay out at full length in 
the waving grass. The bees go hum- 
ming by, the insects chant within a 
foot of my ear, the sun is just agree- 
ably hot and not oppressive as it will 
be in July; the sky above is a great 
inverted bowl of beautiful clear blue; 
on these days when the grass is knee- 
high we are what I call knee-deep in 
June, and it is a joyful time. 

These are the days of fulfilment, 
the days we have looked forward to 
since the sun rose higher in late 
February. 

In the early hours of the day we get 
out into the garden to, like Thoreau, 
“hear the hoe tinkle against the stones, 
the music echoing to the woods and 
sky”; but the midday is sufficiently 
hot to make us delight to lay by for a 
little and breathe the joys of loafing. 
As Walt Whitman puts it, “to loaf 
and invite the soul.”’ 


Tue Hatt To THE ComING SUMMER 


An old New Hampshire saying was 
that summer runs from June 20 to 
August 20. This is probably very 
nearly right, but I like to measure my 
calendar when I can, by great historic 
events, and so I always say that on 
June 17 (the anniversary of the day 
when our New Hampshire ancestors 
joined with those of Massachusetts at 
Bunker Hill to burn the powder that 
Langdon and Sullivan had captured 
from the British), on this day I like 
to walk the fields and climb the hills 
and hail the coming summer. The 
trees and fields are rich with the 
deepest green of the year, the air, 
quivers with the hum of singing 
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insects, sights, sounds, odors greet us 
from all sides, with the message of 
summer’s coming. How we in New 
Hampshire prize these three hottest 
months of the year, with what 
precious memories of good times of 
the past are they laden. It is the 
season of the care-free, open-air period 
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of the year—yes, are there not really 
four months of joyous life from the 
rich green life of June to the crimson 
days of the October miracle. I hope 
I shall never die between the first of 
June and the first of November, for I 
would be cut off in the best. season of 
the year. 





THE FRUITAGE FIELD 
By Bela Chapin 


The charming days of lovely May 

With all the groves in green array 
Are come new joy to yield. 

The sunshine and descending rain 

Hasten the growth of rising grain 
In every farmer’s field. 


How blissful now the sweet perfume 
Pervading all the orchard bloom 
Of many opening flowers; 
From apple, cherry, plum and pear 
There comes a fragrance on the air 
To bless the spring time hours. 


Of all the places on the farm 

The fruitage field has most to charm— 
Tis dear as any spot. 

Well do I love it in the spring 

When many trees are blossoming 
Throughout the orchard lot. 


And then in days of autumn-tide 

What lovely scenes on every side 
To glad the heart and please; 

Where all around and overhead 

Hang luscious apples, rich and red, 
Upon the orchard trees. 


Claremont, N. H. 














EDITORIAL 


Politics we have always with us in 
New Hampshire, and it is a very good 
thing that such is the case. No state 
ever suffered because its people were 
too much interested in their govern- 
ment. The one thing to seek is that 
the popular interest in politics shall 
be an intelligent interest; that party 
devotion shall be to party principles 
and not to party names; that party 
candidates shall have mental and 
moral as well as partisan qualifications 
for the places which they seek. The 
more thoroughly and evenly we can 
distribute popular interest in govern- 
ment and in politics through all the 
months of every year and through 
every stratum of our citizenship, the 
better it will be for state and nation. 

The immediate cause for thought 
and speech in this connection is the 
fact that Republican party leaders 
and editors in New Hampshire already 
are urging the name of a native of the 
Granite State, General Leonard Wood, 
as a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for president in 1920. 
Under the new presidential primary 
law in this state it is provided that 
the primary shall take place the 
second Tuesday of next March for 
the choice of four delegates-at-large, 


four delegates, four alternate dele-- 


gates-at-large and four alternate 
delegates to the Republican national 
convention and a like number to the 
Democratic national convention. 

In the towns the primary will be held 
in connection with the next annual 
town meetings and in the cities it will 
constitute a special election. Polls 
will be open in the towns for four 
hours and in the cities from 3 to 8 
p.m. January 9, 1920, will be the date 
for the filing of candidacies for this 
primary and will mark the formal 
opening of the many political activi- 
ties which will crowd that year. 

It seems very probable at this time 
that the delegates and alternates 
nominated in the Republican primary 


will be chosen as supporters of the 
candidacy of General Wood. This 
will be partly the result of state pride, 
but more, we hope, because a study of 
General Wood’s career leads to the 
belief that he is a worthy man to 
become the standard bearer of a great 
party and possesses the qualifications 
necessary for a great President, if he 
should be elected to that office. 

General Wood was born in Win- 
chester, Cheshire county, New Hamp- 
shire, but his parents removed to 
Massachusetts while he was still an 
infant, so that his native state cannot 
have any claim of influence upon his 
career. General Wood is a good 
soldier. His profession is that of arms 
and his professional record is an excel- 
lent one. But it is not because a 
candidate is a good soldier that he 
will be elected to the presidency of 
the United States. The duties de- 
volving upon our government head as 
commander-in-chief of the army of 
the United States are not those which 
will be most important from 1921 to 
1925. It will not be military prob- 
lems which the best brains of our 
country will be engaged in solving 
during those years. 

It is matter for congratulation, 
therefore, that in presenting General 
Wood for the support of the Repub- 
licans of New Hampshire, his candi- 
dacy need not rest entirely upon 
state pride, upon his attractive per- 
sonality and upon his military record; 
but that his supporters can call atten- 
tion to the very valuable constructive 
work as an administrator which he 
did in Cuba and in the Philippines at a 
critical time; work which shows him 
to be possessed of that good judgment 
and executive ability which will be 
absolutely indispensable qualifications 
for the next head of our national 


government. 
The warisover. It has been fought 
and won. It has left behind it tre- 


mendous problems. But they are 
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not the problems of continuing or 
resuming war. They are the prob- 
lems of a renewing, rebuilding, prog- 
ress-making peace. They will be to 
a large extent financial problems. 
And it is none too early for the people 
of New Hampshire and of the nation 
to begin to think seriously upon the 
necessity of filling the high places 
within their gift with men whose 
patriotism, honesty and ability are 
equally certain and conspicuous. 

The people are going to say to 
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Republicans and to Democrats alike 
that this critical time in our national 
history is no time for petty, parti- 
san politics; for placing personalities 
above principles; for rewarding the 
shrewd self-seeker and forgetting the 
man of sincere public service. Never 
has it been more necessary to put our 
strongest and our best at the helm 
and on guard. And we have faith to 
believe that our people will see that 
this is done in state and in nation at 
the elections of 1920. 





BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


“One Thousand New Hampshire 
Notables” is the title given a hand- 





H. H. Metcalf 


some, interesting and valuable volume 
of Granite State biography, compiled 
and edited by Hon. Henry H. Metcalf, 
with the assistance of Miss Frances 
M. Abbott, and published by The 
Rumford Press, Concord. In general 
style of form and content it follows 
the well-known ‘‘Who’s Who” series, 
with this important addition, that 
most of the biographical sketches in 





the present book are accompanied by 
good portraits of their subjects, thus 
improving the appearance and increas- 
ing the interest of the volume. 

No such work ever can be complete. 
In the firmament of affairs, even in so 
small a state as ours, new stars make 
their appearance daily and old ones 
fade from sight. But it can be said 
with truth that no previous collection 
of New Hampshire biography has 
come so near to covering the field of 
the living as does this volume. 

No such work ever was absolutely 
correct and doubtless this one will not 
be found to achieve this distinction. 
In the collection, arrangement, trans- 
cribing and printing of a hundred 
thousand facts some mistakes are 
almost sure to be made, some errors 
to escape correction. But Mr. Met- 
calf’s experience, exceeding that of 
any other living New Hampshire 
writer, as a historian, biographer and 
editor, and his high reputation for 
perseverance in research and for 
accuracy of statement, guarantee a 
very high percentage of reliability in 
his work. 

The New Hampshire “notables” 
here appearing are men and women 
who have done something with their 
lives, who have accomplished some- 
thing in the world; and this fact 
makes the compact statement of their 
careers very interesting reading. 
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But the volume isintended, of course, 
to be primarily a work of reference, 
and as such its value to every library, 
public or private, to every business 
and professional man, is great. It is 
published at $5, and in addition to 
the advance subscriptions which 
assured the completion of the work 
a limited edition is issued for general 
circulation. Any one who is inter- 
ested in New Hampshire will find 
this work about her men and women 
of today as near a necessity as any 
book can be. 


Although the Rev. Dr. Ozora §. 
Davis is a native of Vermont, he has 
belonged, in part, to New Hampshire, 
ever since he entered Dartmouth 
College thirty-four years ago and 
became a part of the most productive 
period on lines of literature in the 
history of that institution. Until he 
became president of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary in 1909 his 
pastorates were of Congregational 
churches in New England, and even 
now he retains his summer home at 
Lake Sunapee and frequently fills a 
New Hampshire pulpit during his 
supposed-to-be vacation period. For 
these reasons, whatever he says or 
writes has an added interest to many 
of us, and while his latest book, ‘‘The 
Gospel in the Light of the Great War,” 
is intended primarily for ministers, 
and is a valuable work for them on the 
lines of their professional work, it is 
“good reading” and very much worth 
while for any one who takes serious 


thought as to the effects of the world 
conflict on spiritual life. ‘‘To define 
the great subjects that have been 
thrust forward during the last five 
years, to show how the vital docu- 
ments of the new literature bear upon 
them, and chiefly to bring the Bible 
into use as a source of text and sub- 
ject and illustration is the purpose of 
this volume,” says its author in his 
preface. It is published by the 
University of Chicago Press at $1.25 
net. 


Mr. Ernest Vinton Brown, a well- 
known New Hampshire newspaper- 
man, author of ‘‘ Worcester Poems,”’ 
had privately printed a limited edition 
of another collection of his verse, 
taking its title, ‘“‘The First Easter 
Morn,” from the initial poem of the 
volume. Others of the dozen pieces 
chosen for permanence between covers 
deal with occasions such as Memorial 
Day, Old Home Day, Flag Day and 
the Edgar Allen Poe centenary; pay 
tribute to ‘‘The Founders” and to 
“Fair Newport”; philosophize as to 
Law and Love and Sight and Ques- 
tions; and record the “Edition 
Closed”’: 


The form is full. The last line’s 
locked in place; 
The mallet, quoin and apron laid 
aside. 
Our work is done and so we say, 
Good Night, 
And leave what we had been before 
it died. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


Prof. Richard W. Husband, of the 
faculty of Dartmouth College, state 
war historian, is also the secretary 
of the New Hampshire Committee 
of Public Safety. Mr. George B. 
Upham, Boston lawyer, is an author- 
ity upon the history of the Connecti- 
cut valley region, in which his family 
name long has been prominent. Miss 


Mary Jenness is a member of the 
faculty of the Concord High School. 
Mrs. Annabel C. Andrews of Hudson 
and Mrs. Ellen M. Mason of Conway 
have been contributors to the GRAN- 
ITE Monruaty since its first volume 
and Mrs. Mary H. Wheeler of Pitts- 
field since the third volume. 
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BEAR ISLAND 
By Mary H. Wheeler 


There’s a green, woodsy island just out from the land 
On Winnepesaukee’s bright breast 

Where queer little pathways run down to the strand 
From camps where the town-weary rest. 


There are welcoming wharves reaching outward to meet 
The steam-boat with tourists aboard. 

There are neat little harbors all snug and complete 
Where the motor and row boats are moored. 


There’s a hill on the island, and musical pines 
Attuned to the touch of the breeze. 

There are dark shining oaks, there are wild running vines 
And all the sweet balsamous trees. 


There the strawberry ripens and buttercups glow 
And the bunchberry clusters its red, 

And the partridge vine creeps in the mosses below 
With the pale twin flower sharing its bed. 


The birds know the island and come there to nest 
At the very beginning of spring 

In their summer-bright plumage, the gayest and best, 
And they sing, and they sing, and they sing. 


O the morn at Bear Island is all of delight 
When the sun shines aslant on the lake 

And the whole dew-washed landscape is sparklingly bright 
And the birds to new rapture awake. 


And the sunset—the sunset is wonderful there, 
When the clouds over Meredith glow 

And the bright hues and blendings in sky and in air 
Are mirrored and mellowed below. 


Is it true, as they tell us, we all come to be 
Like the scenes we contemplate for long— 

Wild, boisterous and rough like the storm-troubled sea 
Or like mountain-tops stately and strong? 


Then go to Bear Island and breathe the pure air, 
By the crystal-clear waters made clean 

The turbulent soul will grow placid and fair 
And the care-cumbered spirit serene. 


Pittsfield, N. H. 























THE BLOOM OF AGE; A TRIBUTE TO MY MOTHER 
By G. W. J. 


A good woman never grows old. 
Years may pass over her head, but if 
benevolence and virtue dwell in her 
heart, she is as cheerful as when the 
spring of life opened to her vision. 
When we look upon a good woman, 
we never think of her age; she looks 
as charming as when the roses of 
youth first bloomed on her cheek. 
That rose has not faded yet—it will 
never fade. In her neighborhood she 
is the friend and benefactor; in the 
church the devout Christian. Who 
does not love and respect the woman 
who has passed her days in acts of 
kindness and mercy and who has a 
smile for every joy. She has been 
the friend of man ant of God; her 
whole life has been kindness, merey 
and love, devotion to truth and relig- 


ious duty; always with a prayer for 
every misfortune, an encouragement 
for every hope. We repeat, such a 
woman can never grow old. She will 
always be fresh and buoyant in 
spirits, and active in deeds of mercy 
and benevolence, with a consolation 
for every grief, an excuse for every 
fault. 


“Deal gently with her, Time; the many years 

Of life have brought with them more smiles 
than tears. 

Lay not thy hand too harshly on her now, 

But trace decline so slowly on her brow 

That (like a sunset of a Northern clime 

Where twilight lingers in the summer time, 

And fades at last into the silent night, 

E’re one may note the passing of the light) 

So — she pass—since ‘tis the common 
ot— 

As one who, resting, sleeps and knows it 
not.” 





LILACS 
By Frances Crosby Hamlet 


New England Spring! 


The balmy country air 


Is sweet with every wakened, growing thing, 
And lilacs far their heavy fragrance fling 
On every breeze that idly wanders there. 
No joy there is, for me, that can compare,— 








No ecstacy that poets love to sing,— 
With lilac hedges once again in Spring, 
When tree and bush have long been swept and bare. 


I know, I think, what Heaven itself will be 
If place it is, as many would maintain. 
Green April hillsides, after gentle rain, 
With endless lilac rows eternally 

Abloom in purple, shading into mauve, 
The Easter color of triumphant Love! 
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DR. WILLIAM E. LAWRENCE 


William Ethan Lawrence, M.D., born at 
Eden, Vt., August 1, 1871, died in Haver- 
hill, N. H., April 19, 1919. He was the 
eldest of five children of Daniel and Martha 
(Brown) Lawrence. Doctor Lawrence was 
educated in the public schools of Monkton, 
Vt., at Hinesburg (Vt.) Academy, at Beeman 


Representatives of 1913; a member of the 
board of trustees of state institutions, 1915- 
1917; for five terms a member of the Haver- 
hill board of education; and at the time 
of his death medical referee for Grafton 
County by appointment of Governor Henry 
W. Keyes. 

Doctor Lawrence was a member of the 
county, state and national medical societies 
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Academy, New Haven, Vt., at the University 
of Vermont and at the Baltimore (Md.) Medi- 
cal College, receiving his degree from the last 
named institution. After a course of special 
training at the Boston City Hospital, he 
located at Worcester, Vt., and there practised 
his profession until 1903. Since that date he 
had resided at North Haverhill and had built 
up a large practice in that section. 

A staunch Republican in political belief, 
Doctor Lawrence was honored with many 
public offices and in every instance dis- 
charged his duties with fidelity and efficiency. 
He was a delegate to the constitutional con- 
vention of 1912; a member of the House of 


and of the staff of the Woodsville Cottage 
Hospital. He was a trustee of the Woods- 
ville Guaranty Savings Bank and of Haverhill 
Academy. He was a Mason and Odd Fellow 
and a mar with a very wide circle of friends. 

December 1, 1898, he married Miss. Edith 
Bidwell of Monkton, Vt., who survives him, 
with their daughter, Marion A. Lawrence. 
He also leaves a mother, Mrs. Martha Law- 
rence of Fitchburg, Mass., two sisters, Mrs. 
Arden Lawrence of Bristol, Vt., and Miss 
Lydia J. Lawrence of Fitchburg, Mass., and 
two brothers, Ellsworth C. Lawrence of 
Malone, N. Y., and Bert L. Lawrence of 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
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HENRY A. KIMBALL 


Henry Ames Kimball, only son of Ben- 
jamin Ames and Myra Tilton (Elliot) Kimball, 
was born in Concord, October 19, 1864. He 
was educated in private schools and under 
tutors both here and abroad. He early be- 
came associated with his father in the firm of 
Ford and Kimball and was a trustee of the 
Merrimack County Savings Bank and a 
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director of the Mount Washington Railway 
Company. 

On November 19, 1904, he married Miss 
Charlotte A. Goodale of Nashua, N. H., who 
survives him. 

Mr. Kimball found enjoyment in books and 
art in both of which he had cultivated taste. 
He was much interested in the French lan- 
guage and was well read in the literature and 
history of the French people. He had a deep 
interest in local history and genealogy, and 
was a long-time member of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, serving as secretary 
for seven years and later as trustee. 

The past winter saw the publication of a 
scholarly volume, “The John Elliot Family of 
Boscawen, N. H.” on which he had spent much 
painstaking investigation and correspondence. 

A spotless Christian gentleman, he recog- 
nized the weight of an outward profession of 
his faith and in early life became a member of 
the South Congregational Church and was a 
constant attendant at its services and a faith- 
ful supporter of its work. He was especially 
interested in the welfare of boys and young 
men. Publicly he expressed this by work in 
the local Y. M. C. A. in which he was for 
many years a director, and to which he has 
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made generous gifts. But no one has a list of 
the struggling lads to whom he gave both 
financial help and the encouragement of 
personal friendliness, and with many of whom 
he had kept in touch over a long period of 
years. He delighted in friendship and found 
no service too great or too small for those 
whom he loved, especially in any time of grief 
or trouble. 

From the last two years he had suffered 
from ill health; but since Christmas a slow 
but steady improvement gave rise to the hope 
of a practical recovery, and since then Mr. 
Kimball had been able to enjoy many of the 
pleasures he had so patiently foregone. At 
Eastertime, he went with his father to 
Atlantic City, for a much needed rest and his 
letters from there gave no hint of the end, 
which was preceded by only a few hours of 
illness, on May 4. 

A dutiful son, a devoted husband, a loyal 
and constant friend, and a faithful and 
conscientious citizen, his passing is sincerely 
mourned by all who had the good fortune to 
be beloved by him. 


« he She 


CAREY SMITH 
Carey Smith was born in Orange, March 
12, 1861, the son of Elijah and Eliza (Davis) 
Smith, and died at his home in Canaan, April 





The late Carey Smith 


27, after a long period of ill health. Canaan 
was his home during practically all of his life 
and he was widely known as one of the town’s 
best and most substantial citizens and ablest 
business men. As a young man he displayed 
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a marked liking for mercantile pursuits and 
for many years conducted a largely patron- 
ized general store. In his later years he be- 
came interested in agriculture, carrying on 
extended farming operations, and he was 
also a successful lumber operator. A Demo- 
crat in politics, he served as postmaster during 
the two administrations of President Cleve- 
land, but consistently declined various prof- 
fered nominations by his party for local offices. 
He was a Mason and Knight Templar and 
Knight of Pythias. September 13, 1891, Mr. 
Smith married Lizzie Idella Barney of Canaan, 
by whom he is survived, with their one son, 
Ned Barney Smith, who, on the day of his 
father’s death was discharged from the 
Ambulance service of his country; one 
brother, Alden E. Smith, and a half-sister, 
Mrs. Cora B. Smith. Mr. Smith was a man 
of staunch convictions, of firm and rugged 
character, a kind friend and good citizen, 
whose death was deplored by his entire com- 
munity. 


HINMAN C. BAILEY 


Hinman C. Bailey was born in Lisbon, 
Feb. 5, 1848, the son of Israel C. and Jane 
(Hunt) Bailey, and died at his home on 
Pembroke Street, April 22. In early life 
he was a professional photographer and pur- 
sued that calling for some years in Concord, 
later engaging in the art business there and 
subsequently in real estate. For several 
years he was associated with his brother, Prof. 
Solon I. Bailey, at the Harvard astronomical 
observatory, Arequipa, Peru, as photographer. 
Mr. Bailey was prominent in all branches of 
Odd Fellowship, having been grand patriarch 
of the state and representative to the sover- 
eign grand lodge. He was also a Mason and 
a member of the Baker Memorial Methodist 
church in Concord. He is survived by a 
widow; by a sister, Miss M. Etta Bailey, of 
Concord; by two brothers, Prof. Solon I. 
Bailey and Dr. Marshall H. Bailey, both of 
Harvard college; and by two grandchildren, 
Chester and Pauline Lane, of Concord, whose 
mother, Mrs. Frank L. Lane, was Mr. Bailey’s 
daughter. 


ALBERT 8. WETHERELL 


Albert S. Wetherell was born in Norridge- 
wock, Me., October 5, 1851, the son of Sam- 
uel B. and Althea (Keene) Wetherell, and died 
at Exeter April 1. In youth he studied phar- 
macy at Boston and since 1873 had been en- 
gaged in the drug business at Exeter, serving 
many years as chairman of the state board of 
pharmacy. He wasalongtime member of the 
Republican state committee and its executive 
committee and had been president of the 
Rockingham County Republican Club. He 
was a member of the House of Representatives 
in 1893 and 1895 and of the State Senate in 
1901. He was an Odd Fellow and a Unita- 
rian; a director of the Exeter Co-operative 
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Bank and of the Peterborough & Hillsbor- 
ough Railroad. He is survived by his widow, 
two daughters and one son. 


MRS. FANNY E. P. MINOT 


Mrs. Fanny Elizabeth Pickering Minot, 
who died in Concord May 4, was born in 
Barnstead, the daughter of Hazen and Martha 
Ann (Drew) Pickering. She was educated at. 
the Concord High School and at Wheaton 
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Seminary being the valedictorian of her class 
at each institution. May 13, 1874, she 
married Captain James Minot, cashier of the 
Mechanicks National Bank and subsequently 
commander of the Department of New Hamp- 
shire, G. A. R., who died November 15, 1911. 
Mrs. Minot was a member of the South 
Congregational church; national president 
of the Woman’s Relief Corps, 1904-5; mem- 
ber of the Concord board of education since 
1908; president. of the Concord Woman’s 
Club, 1904-5; president New Hampshire 
Female Cent Institution, 1901-8; president 
Concord Female Charitable Society, 1911-15; 
member educational committee, General 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs, 1912-14; 
regent Rumford chapter, D. A. R., 1905-8; 
president Women’s Federation of Women’s 
Missionary Societies; life member Woman’s 
Board of Missions; member South Congrega- 
tional church, Avon Club, Friendly Club, 
Charity Organization Society, District Nurs- 
ing Association, Red Cross, National League 
for Woman’s Service, Wheaton Seminary 
Alumnae Association, New Hampshire Histor- 
ical Society. 
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JAMES H. BATCHELDER 


James H. Batchelder, born in Exeter, August 
1, 1856, the son of Nathaniel I. and Elizabeth 
(Tuttle) Batchelder, died there April 6. 
From a boy he was connected with the princi- 
pal bookstore in the place and for many 
—_ had been its proprietor. Since 1890 he 

ad conducted the Alpine summer hotel at 
North Woodstock and he also had property 
interests at Socorro, N. M. Music was his 
pleasurable avocation and for a long time he 
taught successive classes of Phillips Exeter 
Academy students the banjo. He is survived 
by his wife and two sons, James H. Batchelder, 
os of Socorro, and Charles H. Batchelder of 

xeter. 


REV. WILLIAM P. ISRAEL 


Rev. William P. Israel, a native, and during 
most of his life a resident, of Portsmouth, 
died, April 22, at his summer home at Alton 
Bay, aged 80. In youth he followed the sea, 
making many foreign voyages, and later he 
was one of the founders of the Piscataqua 
Navigation Company. He was a successful 
inventor. He became an Advent preacher 
25 years ago and for a time did evangelistic 
work in the South, building an Advent church 
at Tampa, Florida. His wife and one sister, 
om Kate McMahon, of Washington, survive 

im. 


JOHN M. MOSES 


On Feb. 21, John M. Moses was fouad dead 
in his bed at his home in Northwood. He had 
been active up to the day of his death, which 
was due to heart failure. The funeral was 
held on the 24th and was attended by friends 
and relatives in spite of the almost impassable 
roads on that day. Mr. Moses was graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1878, was an instructor 
for some years at Coe’s Academy, and there- 
after a farmer in Northwood until his death 
at the age of 63. He was highly respected, 
not only by his townspeople, but by a large 
number of friends and acquaintances through- 
out the state. He had held many offices of 
trust in the town. For some years he had 
devoted a great deal of attention to genealogy 
and the early history of southeastern New 
Hampshire. He contributed numerous arti- 
cles on these subjects to the GRANITE 
MonTaty and other publications, and had 
unearthed much information not previously 
known, so that he had become widely known 
as an authority on this line. The records of 
the New Hampshire Historical Society have 
been consider enriched by his efforts and 
it is understood that further results of his 
studies will be deposited there in accordance 
with his wishes. His death is a loss not only 
to his townspeople but to all students of New 
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Hampshire history. He was a member of the 
Piscataqua Pioneers and of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society. 


DR. D. 8S. DEARBORN 


Darius 8S. Dearborn, M.D., born in North- 
field, January 4, 1834, the son of Captain 
David and Nancy (Clay) Dearborn, died at 
the home of his birth April 26. He attended 
Tilton Seminary, Francestown Academy, 
Dartmouth Medical College and New York 
Medical College in the intervals of school 
teaching. He first practised his profession in 
Illinois, returning to New England in 1875. 
He was located at Brookline for four years 
— afterwards, until his retirement, in Mil- 
ford. 


REV. C. H. HANNAFORD 


Rev. Charles Harding Hannaford was born 
in Northfield, February 4, 1835, the son of 
Amos Cross and Hannah (Lyford) Hanna- 
ford. He studied at the New Hampshire 
Conference Seminary, Tilton, graduating in 
1857, and was licensed to preach at Webster, 
Mass., in the Methodist conference in 1858. 
He held various pastorates in Massachusetts 
up to 1903 when he was made agent of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Saloon League, retiring 
some 10 years since. He died April 22 at 
the home of his son in Lancaster, Mass. 


DR. NOMUS PAIGE 


Dr. Nomus Paige was born in Wentworth, 
March 26, 1840, the son of Joseph and Pame- 
lia (Ellsworth) Paige, and died at Taunton, 
Mass., April 16. He was educated at Kim- 
ball Union Academy and the Dartmouth 
Medical College and had practised his pro- 
fession at Taunton since 1863. He served in 
the city council and was the founder of the 
city’s municipal lighting plant. In the 
Massachusetts Medical Society he had held 
many offices. He was a member of St. 
Thomas Episcopal Church. His wife sur- 
vives him with one son, Russel C. Paige of 
Taunton, and one daughter, Mrs. Katharine 
Colby (Paige) Leach, wife of Major Eugene 
W. Leach of Concord. 


CHARLES T. HENDERSON 


Charles T. Henderson, born in Dover, 
February 14, 1841, the son of the late Cap- 
tain Samuel and Sarah (Guppey) Henderson 
died there, April 8. For very many years he 
was in the grocery business, was a veteran 
member of the fire department and served 
his ward as alderman in the city government. 
He was a public-spirited and generous citizen. 
—_ brother, William C. Henderson, survives 

im. 
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DR. NICHOLAS E. SOULE 


Dr. Nicholas E. Soule, who had been for 
many years the oldest living graduate of Har- 
vard University and of Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, died at Exeter, March 26. He was born 
in 1825 at Exeter, where his father, Prof. Gid- 
eon Lane Soule, was principal of Phillips Acad- 
emy. From that institution he graduated in 
1838, from Harvard in 1845, from the Harvard 
Medical School in 1848 and from post- 
graduate work at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1851. He practiced medicine in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for a time, and served in 
the United States Sanitary Commission 
during the Civil War; but most of his long 
life was spent in teaching. 


CHARLES H. MANNING 


Captain Charles H. Manning, born in 
Baltimore, Md., June 9, 1844, of New Eng- 
land ancestry, died in Manchester, April 1. 
He graduated from the Lawrence Scientific 
School of Harvard University in 1862, served 
an apprenticeship in the marine machine 
works in Baltimore and in 1863 volunteered 
for the Navy, serving for the remainder of the 
Civil War. He was an inspector at the 
Annapolis Naval Academy for a time and for 
eighteen years afterward was in active 
service. He became chief engineer of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company in 1882, 
holding the position until 1914, when he 
resigned to enjoy private life. At the out- 
break of the Spanish-American War he 
volunteered and was in charge of the Govern- 
ment Naval Station at Key West, Fla. For 
twenty-eight years he was a member of the 
Manchester Board of Water Commissioners, 
serving much of the time as chairman of the 
board, and was also a member of the school 
board for a long period. He married Miss 
Fanny Bartlett, sister of Maj.-Gen. William 
F’. Bartlett of Massachusetts. Mrs. Manning 
died in 1915. He leaves two sons, Robert L. 
Manning and Charles B. Manning, both of 
Manchester. 


SAMUEL T. DUTTON 


Samuel Train Dutton, educator, phi- 
lanthropist and worker for world peace, who 
died at Atlantic City, N. J., March 28, was 
born in Hillsborough, October 16, 1849. He 
graduated from Yale in 1873 and was super- 
intendent of schools in New Haven, Conn., 
and Brookline, Mass., until 1900, then joining 
the faculty of the Teachers College, Columbia 
University, of which he was professor emer- 
itus at the time of his death. He served as 
secretary of the New York Peace Society, 
executive secretary of the World’s Court 
League, chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Arbitration and Peace Con- 
gress and member of the International Com- 
mission on the Balkan War. During a trip 
to Hungary in 1911 he induced Count Ap- 
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ponyi, Hungarian peace advocate, to visit 
America. A student both of domestic and 
international educational problems, Doctor 
Dutton was a trustee and treasurer of the 
Constantinople College for Women and the 
Canton Christian College. He was the 
author of several volumes on education. His 
last important work was as executive secre- 
tary of the American Committee for Armenian 
and Syrian Relief. 


EDWARD M. SMITH 


Edward M. Smith, born in Alstead, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1838, died there March 13. The 
son of Alden and Lurinda (Partridge) Smith, 
he was educated at the Alstead High School 
and studied law with Dearborn & Scott at 
Peterborough and in the Albany (N. Y.) Law 
School, from which he received the degree of 
LL.B. He had practiced in Alstead since 1863 
and had settled a great number of estates. 
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He was tax collector eleven years, chairman 
of the town school board seven years and 
member of the House of Representatives in 
1889. In addition to his law practice he was 
engaged in the insurance business. 


GEORGE WINCH 
George Winch, whose lifework was that of 
headmaster in Manchester schools, died in 
that city March 29, aged 61. He was a 
native of Langdon and in addition to his 
educational duties was prominent in Boy 
Scout and other religious and philanthropic 
work and in Odd Fellowship, being a trustee 

of the state Odd Fellows’ Home. 
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KENYON COX 


Kenyon Cox, famous painter, and one of the 
early members of the artist colony at Cornish, 
died in New York City, March 17. He was 
born at Warren, Ohio, October 27, 1856, and 
studied art in Cincinnati, Philadelphia and 
Paris. He held honorary degrees from Yale, 
Oberlin, and Dartmouth and was the author 
of a number of books upon painting and 
sculpture. His work was largely portraits, 
figure pieces and mural decorations, for which, 
in 1910, he won the Architectural League’s 
medal of honor. He married, June 30, 1892, 
Louise Howland King. 


RALPH C. GRAY 


Ralph C. Gray, representative in the 
Legislatures of 1915 and 1919 from Ward 
Two, Portsmouth, died, March 16. He was 
born in Portsmouth, October 31, 1886, and 
after attending the local schools studied law 
with Judge Ernest L. Guptill and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. In the present House he 
was a member of the Judiciary Committee. 
Mr. Gray was a member of the Knights of 
Pythias, Sons of Veterans, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, New Hampshire Bar Association and 
Rockingham County Republican Club. He 
is survived by his mother. 


FRED 8. JOHNSON 


Fred S. Johnson, chief clerk in the office of 
the state fish and game commission, died at 
his home in Concord, March 23. He, was 
born in that city August 15, 1854, and after 
graduating from the Concord High School 
engaged in the harness business with his 
father for many years. He was a member of 
the House of Representatives in 1899 and 
Deputy United States Marshal, 1906-1914. 
He was prominent in Odd Fellowship, and was 
also a Mason and Patron of Husbandry. At 
one time he was captain of the Alert Hose 
Company in the Concord Fire Department. 
His wife survives him. 


DR. EUGENE N. MULLINS 


Dr. Eugene N. Mullins, born at Manches- 
ter, January 28, 1851, the son of Simon and 
Harriet (Cheney) Mullins, died at Baldwins- 
ville, Mass., March 20, from a nervous 
trouble brought on by overwork during the 
grip epidemic. Doctor Mullins was educated 
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at Pinkerton Academy, Derry, at the Dart- 
mouth Medical College and at Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York. For 35 years he had prac- 
ticed at Baldwinsville, where he conducted a 
hospital for the treatment of cancer in which 
he specialized. 


MRS. SUSAN F. COLGATE 


Mrs. Susan Farnum Colgate, born in New 
London, April 21, 1817, died at Yonkers, 
N. Y., March 22. She was the daughter of 
Governor Anthony Colby and was educated 
in the academies at New London and New 
Hampton, of both of which she was later lady 
principal. February 19, 1851, she married 
at New London, James B. Colgate, New 
York financier, the founder of Colgate Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Colgate was an active and 
liberal supporter of many religious, charita- 
ble and educational institutions and an officer 
of various societies on these lines. 


JOHN M. MOSES 


John Mark Moses, formerly a contributor 
to the GRANITE MONTHLY, was found dead in 
bed from heart failure at his home in North- 
wood, February 21. He was born in Epsom, 
August 2, 1855, the son of Mark Sherburne 
and Mary Abigail (Towle) Moses, and pre- 
pared at Coe’s Academy, Northwood, for 
Dartmouth College, where he graduated in 
1878 with Phi Beta Kappa honors. After 
teaching for a few years at Coe’s Academy he 
became a farmer and so continued throughout 
his life. He was a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, of the Piscataqua 
Pioneers and of the Theta Delta Chi college 
fraternity. 


ALFRED K. HAMILTON 


Alfred Kittredge Hamilton, youngest son 
of Irenus and Mary Fsther (Kittredge) Ham- 
ilton, was born October 31, 1840, in Lyme, 
and died December 20, 1918, at National 
City, Cal., where he had gone for his health. 
Mr. Hamilton was a graduate of Kimball 
Union Academy, Meriden, and of Dartmouth 
College, class of 1863. Since 1883 he had 
been a resident of Milwaukee, Wis., one of its 
most prominent business men and the holder 
of many responsible positions. In 1897-98 
he was president of the general alumni asso- 
ciation of Dartmouth. 
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